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PROF. HARRY THURSTON PECK, in 
the December Bookman, in a most 
courteous and scholarly manner, takes 
THE CRITIC to task for objecting to 
a certain expression used by Rafford 
Pyke in the columns of The Commercial 
Advertiser. Professor Peck cites against 
THE CRITIC’S objection to the expres- 
sion, ‘* He eats nights and sleeps days,”’ 
the authority of Scripture and of ‘‘ Piers 


Ploughman,’’ quoting from the latter 

the line 

Bitterliche shaltow banne thanne bothe dayes and 
nightes. 


If Professor Peck is so great a stickler 
for the English of ‘‘ Piers Ploughman,’’ 
why does he not follow its archaic spell- 
ing when he writes over the nom de 
guerre of Rafford Pyke ?—especially as 
he is on record as an opponent of spell- 
ing reform, on the ground that it is dis- 
tasteful to him. The objection to the 
use of such phrases as ‘‘ sleeps days ’’ 


and “‘ eats nights,”’ instead of ‘‘ sleeps 
by day ’’ and “‘ eats by night ”’ or “‘ at 
night,’’ is that present good usage 


does not sanction it. In the day when 
** Piers Ploughman”’ and that magnifi- 
cent piece of English prose, the Author- 
ized Version, came into being, many 
forms of speech were current that have 
since been discarded by the best Eng- 
lish writers, and numerous customs 
prevailed that are now happily obso- 
lete. Mrs. Howe records that certain 
American exponents of culture and 
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breeding ate with their knives, in her 
grandmother’s day. The use of the 
phrases to which I object is not quite 
so gross a solecism, or anachronism, as 
that; but it is not, in my poor judg- 
ment, essentially different in kind. 


So Madam Sarah Grand is not com- 
ing to America to lecture after all. If 
Madam Grand had come here during 
the height of the popularity of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins,” I think that she 
would have had a successful tour, but 
now I doubt it. It is just as well that 
she has reconsidered her decision. 


The publisher to whose generosity 
and public spirit the ‘‘Dictionary of 
National Biography ’’ owes its exis- 
tence has just been knighted. He is 
now Sir George M. Smith. This is 
one of the few instances in which a 
publisher has been thus honored. 
Poets, novelists, and brewers have 
been knighted, but I do not remember 
ever having seen the name of a Sir 
Knight over a publishing house. Sir 
George Smith certainly deserves the 
honor that has been conferred upon 
him. He is the senior partner in the 
well-known London firm of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., a firm that has 
had some of the greatest of modern 
English writers on its list. Sir George 
was not only the publisher, but he was 


the friend, of Thacke.ay, Dickens, and 
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Charlotte Bronté, among other famous 
authors. 
in this number of THE CRITIC, he gives 
us the most delightful anecdotes. and 
personal impressions of the authors 
whom he has best known. How long 
the series will be depends upon the 
whim,—though I should hardly like to 
call a man of Sir George Smith’s char- 
acter whimsical,—-depends, perhaps I 
had better say, upon various circum- 
stances; he will write when he feels 
that he has something to say. So far 
as the public are concerned, he might 
go on writing indefinitely, if all of his 
recollections were as interesting as the 
present instalment. 








SIR GEORGE MURRAY SMITH 


In his recollections, begun , 





Ellioct & Fry, London 


The Ameer’s autobiography, a chap- 
ter of which was published in 7he 
Monthly Review, is just issued in book 
form in London. Part of the manu- 
script was brought to England by Miss 
Lillias Hamilton, who was medical ad- 
viser to the Court at Kabul. The rest 
of the book was taken down from the 
Ameer’s lips by the Munshi Mohammad 
Khan, who has edited the whole. The 
Munshi has been living in England, 
and only recently returned to Afghan- 
istan. He knows English, has studied 
law in London, and is the author of a 
little book on the laws of Afghanistan 
which appeared not long ago, and is 
what is called ‘‘ an all round man.” 




















Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, whose latest 
novel, “‘ Senator North,” has proved 
to be her most successful, is spending 
the winter in New York. Mrs. Ather- 
ton is something of a cosmopolitan. 
It makes little difference to her whether 
she is in San Francisco, London, Wash- 
ington, or New York; she is equally at 


home in each of these cities. It is pleas-. 


ant to notice that she has improved in 
style and subject. She undoubtedly 
has talent, but it has not been properly 
directed. The portrait here presented 
is by that accomplished amateur, Mrs. 
Richard P. Lounsbery. 
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Cosmopolitanism is perhaps the most 
characteristic note in the art alike of 
Hendrick Christian Andersen and that 
of his brother, Andreas Andersen. 
Coming originally from Norway, from 


MRS. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON 





Bergen, a quaint yet not uncoquettish 
seaboard town, they have both passed 
under the spell of continental appren- 
ticeship,— have been touched here by 
Rome, there by Paris. They are both 
young, absurdly young to have accom- 
plished so much, and yet their work 
shows little of the vapid extravagance 
of youth. Youth is there—all the salu- 
tary stress of youth—but each, through 
his special medium, expresses a definite 
and individual message. 

Yet between brother and brother, 
between sculptor and painter, there is 
little choosing. The very psychology 
of this fraternal problem is irresistible, 
and makes it almost impossible to con- 
sider them severally. Of course the 
primary endowment was different in 
each case; it is easy to see why the one 
elected tubes and the other pate, though 
in Hendrick Christian we have much 











MR. HENDRICK CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
From a Portrait by Andreas Andersen 


that is graphic and pictorial, and in 
Andreas not a little of the sculptur- 
esque. In view of this inter-relation 
it is only natural that there should be 
an oil portrait of Hendrick Christian 
by his brother Andreas, and that An- 
dreas should have been prevailed upon 
to sit for the bust executed by Hen- 
drick Christian. Anything else would 
have been lacking in equipoise. 
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For variety, originality and fraternity, 
it would be hard to parallel the exhibi- 
tion which these young men recently 
held at the galleries of Messrs. F. Keppel 
& Co. There were on view some score 
of paintings by Andreas Andersen and 
an almost equal number of drawings, 
busts, and reliefs by Hendrick Chris- 
tian. Andreas Andersen’s palette is 
brilliant and his mode avowedly mod- 
ern. His portraits, which are his best 
work, are vigorous in treatment and 
display unusual breadth and freedom 
of execution. The portrait of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe is admirable, though 
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those of somewhat younger women 
show the artist in a more spirited — if 
less spiritual — vein. 
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None of the heroic, Romanesque 
groups executed by Hendrick Christian 
Andersen, such as “* Serenity,’’ ‘* Fel- 
lowship,”’ or the large equestrian, were 
on exhibition, though a series of draw- 
ings, wonderful for their Holbeinian 
strength of outline and justness of 
measurement, the reliefs, and particu- 
larly the colored terra cottas, gave a 
more intimate idea of the delicate ele- 
vation of his talent. Hendrick Chris- 
tian Andersen does well to revive 
polychrome sculpture; it is a nuance 
which has been too long neglected, an 
appealing art of which he has already 
surprised the secrets. Just here, per- 
haps, in the province of idealistic por- 
traiture, lies his richest promise. 
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In these days when the Temple of 
History is being torn stone from stone 
to furnish building material for modern 
novels, it is worthy of comment if 
some author arises who has found a 
new field for fiction. I am told of a 
man who has accomplished this feat in 
the fastnesses of West Virginia. Mr. 
Melville D. Post is a lawyer of Wheel- 
ing. Heisthe author of two books, 
lawyers’ stories, which were published 
by the Putnams several years ago. 
Mr. Post is a son of the soil, brought up 
in the cattle country of West Virginia, 
spending his boyhood on horseback 


“ behind the herds of his father, who is 


one of the largest cattle owners of the 
State. It was suggested to Mr. Post 
that he embody his boyhood experi- 
ences in a tale of the West Virginian 
hills. This he has done in ‘* The 
Dwellers of the Hills,’ and those who 
have read the manuscript are enthusi- 
astic in their praise. The work is origi- 
nal; it is strong with a local color 
almost entirely unknown to the reading 
public, and he has struck a romantic 
note which, while it is true to the time 
and place of which he writes, might 
well be found in some tale of Medizval 
Germany. 
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MR. MAURICE HEWLETT 


It is a very difficult thing to get a 


portrait of Mr. Maurice Hewlett. He 
objects to being advertised through his 
personality. He expects his books to 
stand for him, and does not wish to 
stand for his books. I am fortunate 
therefore in being able to reproduce 
his latest photograph. What virility 
there is in his novels comes from the 
dome-like forehead. The qualities that 
are not so admirable are those of the 
man with the turned-up mustache. 
Mr. Hewlett’s novels are striking, but 
they are not as great as some of his ad- 
mirers would have us believe. 
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Professor David Masson, of Edin- 


burgh, has just entered upon his sev- 
enty-eighth year. Masson was profes- 
sor of English literature when J. M. 
Barrie was an undergraduate at Edin- 
burgh University. In his ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Eleven”’ Mr. Barrie gives a most de- 
lightful account of Masson. One day 
he saw him with fifteen hundred dollars 
crammed in his trousers pocket, rum- 
maging among the books of a second- 
hand bookstore. After turning over 
all the volumes that lay there, he 
picked out a little book which he bore 
off with great glee, casting suspicious 
glances around him, as though he was 
afraid some one might get that away 
from him rather than the money. Barrie 
then resolved “‘ to go in for literature.”’ 
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MR. BEERBOHM TREE AS HEROD 
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I understand that Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips has been commissioned by Mr. 
Charles Frohman to write a poetical 
play ‘‘ with a view to the requirements 
either of Miss Maude Adams. or Miss 
Annie Russell.’’ I hope that Mr. Phil- 
lips will know which of these actresses 
the play is to be made to fit before he 
writes it, for I do not very well see 
how the same play could fitboth. The 
poet has seen Miss Russell act, but has 
never seen Miss Adams, and he is said 
to have been ‘‘greatly struck by her half- 
revealed capacity for poetical work.”’ 
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Mr. Phillips’s ‘‘ Hered’’ has not 
been a great success as an acting play. 
Mr. Tree produced it with much lavish- 
ness and it was well received by the 
London critics for its literary quality. 
But an acting drama must have some- 
thing more than literary quality to 
make it go. I have recently glanced 
over the advance sheets of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s play, and have found it interest- 
ing reading and not without its dramatic 
opportunities. At the same time I 
read Miss Amelie Rives’s ‘‘ Herod and 
Mariamne,’’ which was published in 
Lippincott’s Magazine in 1888. Miss 
Rives’s work strikes me as having more 
fire and force than Mr. Phillips’s, and 
although she has not had the stage ex- 
perience that has been his, I think it 
might be a better acting play. Mr. 
Phillips wrote his play as a “‘ star’’ 
part, having been commissioned to do 
so by Mr. Tree. Herod is ‘* centre 
stage’ allthetime. Miss Rives wrote 
her play to please herself, without any 
thought of the stage, and Mariamne is 
just as striking a part as Herod's. 
Salome, who is a very insignificant 
personage in Mr. Phillips’s drama, is a 
striking part in Miss Rives’s. I hope 
that what I say here will not excite 
any one to order a copy of this number 
of Lippincott’s Magazine from his news- 
dealer, for if he does he is doomed 
to disappointment. The plates were 
destroyed in the Lippincott fire, as well 
as all copies of the magazine containing 
the play. There may be a copy some- 
where around the country, but it would 
probably be difficult to find. 










































Miss Isabel Hapgood writes to thank 
me for giving her, in a recent number 
of THE CRITIC, the benefit of the 
doubt in the matter of her translations 
from the Russian. Miss Hapgood gives 
an account of her literary relations with 
Count Tolstoy, and says in her de- 
fence that she thinks it “‘unfair on Mr. 
Maude’s part to make the translator 
from Count Tolstoy’s first manuscript 
responsible (practically) for alterations 
which the author himself probably in- 
troduced into his final version. The 
Count’s wife told me (as I have re- 
corded in ‘ Russian Rambles’),” contin- 
ues Miss Hapgood, ** that her husband 
*‘ changed his mind every two years ’— 
and more than that elapsed in this case. 
Moreover, she told me that she was 
copying a certain story of his for the 
fourth time; but advised me not to 
read it in that fourth copy, because ‘ at 
the very last moment he might happen 
to see the subject from precisely the 
opposite point of view, and write the 
book all over again, in a totally differ- 
ent manner!” The Count himself also 
advised me to wait, for the same 
reason.” 
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The late Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
undoubtedly a musical genius and a 
composer of infinite variety. When he 
returned from his student-life in Ger- 
many to England, he said to a fellow 
student that there was no use in going 
in for classical composition. ‘* Watch 
me,” he remarked, ‘‘ and see what 
happens. Iam going to be a success 
—not a classic.’’ There are certain 
bits of Sir Arthur’s compositions that 
lead one to believe that he might have 
been a classic if he had wanted to. 
There are melodies and instrumenta- 
tion in ‘‘ The Mikado’’ that would 
not disgrace grand opera. 
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Readers of ‘‘ The Forest School- 
master,’’ begun in the November num- 
ber of THE CRITIC, will be interested 
in seeing the portrait of its author, 
Herr Peter Rosegger, who has tempo- 
rarily abandoned story-telling to write 
a popular book on the religious prob- 
lems which agitate so many minds at 
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MISS MAUDE JEFFRIES AS MARIAMNE 
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HERR PETER ROSEGGER 
Author of ‘‘ The Forest Schoolmaster”’ 


the present time. It is called ‘‘ Mein 
Himmelreich,’’ and contains confes- 
sions, avowals, and experiences of the 
religious life. - 
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It is no uncommon thing for the 
titles of American novels to be changed 
for English publication, and once in a 
while it happens that the title of an 
English novel is changed for American 


publication. This has happened in the 
case of Miss Marion Bower’s novel 
‘“The Puppet Show,”’ which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
as ‘‘ John Thisselton.”’ It seems that 
there is another novel published in this 
country by the first name. It may also 
be remembered that a volume of plays 
by Mr. Henry Fuller bore the name 
of ‘‘ The Puppet Booth.’’ Miss Bower 
appears to be a hard worker, for “‘ John 






































Thisselton ’’ was, we are told, rewrit- 
ten four times and one of the chapters 
seven times. She is now at work on a 
new story, to build up one character 
in which she read from November of 
last year to July of this and is not yet 
done reading. And yet there are 
those who think that fiction is dashed 
off at no cost but the mere time in 
writing at a break-neck speed; some 
fiction necessitates as much reading as 
some history. 
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Messrs. Putnam are planning for pub- 
lication early in the new year a volume 
to be entitled “‘ The Progress of the 
Century.”’ This will be an historical 
and philosophical consideration of the 
doings of human beings in general and 
Americans in particular during the past 
one hundred years. Such a work is 
without question too large a contract 
for any one man to handle, and the re- 
sult of such a conclusion is that the 
book will be the work of some two 
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score authors, rather than one. Each 
various field of human progress will be 
given a chapter by itself, to be written 
by an acknowledged authority in that 
particular subject. Old-world scholars 
as well as new have signified their readi- 
ness to prepare a careful review of the 
century’s achievements in the line of 
their special activity, and it needs but 
the mention of a few of those whose 
papers are already prepared to arouse 
an interest in the volume. 
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The series as at present planned, and 
as it will appear in the columns of the 
New York Evening Post, comprises 
thirty-eight articles representing as 
many different subjects. A few names 
will suffice to indicate the scope of the 
work: One Hundred Years of English 
Literature will be discussed by Edmund 
Gosse; International Law will be in 
the hands of Professor Moore of Co- 
lumbia; Andrew Lang will write on 
Psychical Research of the Century; 
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Leslie Stephen on Evolution and Re- 
ligious Conceptions; Andrew Carnegie 
on Manufacturing Development; Presi- 
dent Carter of Williams College on 
Higher Education; Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer on the Higher Education 
of Women. The development of the 
arts and sciences will be recorded: 
Kenyon Cox will deal with Painting in 
the Nineteenth Century ; Professor 
Lodge, of Birmingham University, 
England, with Physics; and Professor 
Newcomb with the Progress of As- 
tronomical Science. These give only 
an idea of the entire scope of the work. 


4 

Not the least significant feature of 
Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith’s exhibition 
of paintings and drawings recently on 
view at the Architectural League is 
the artist’s attitude toward hisart. In 
a day when aimless, inchoate crea- 
tion enjoys such vogue, here is a man 
who has had the modesty and the cour- 
age to devote himself almost exclus- 
ively to faithful, lucid transcription of 
the art of other men and other times. 
The positive, permanent value of such 


work is unquestioned; it is, in its own 
way, as relatively important as a trans- 
lation of the Vedic suktas or a version 
of the Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam. 
It may not be what is loosely termed 
** creative,’’ but it is interpretative in 
the best sense of the term. 
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The main periods upon which Mr. 
Smith has touched are three,—the art 
and architecture of ancient Egypt, of 
Greece, and of the Renaissance in Italy. 
In certain respects his views of the 
Sphinx, the colossi, and the tombs and 
temples of Upper Egypt are the most 
absorbing of his work. He has paused 
longest before the Temple of Abu- 
Simbel, of which he has given several 
views, those of the facade and of the 
sculptured vestibule being particularly 
imposing. 

In color, construction, and in down- 
right cleverness of simulation, it would 
be difficult to surpass Mr. Smith along 
his special line. He has in every in- 
stance given originals their true setting, 
has caught their ton local, and details, 


BRONZE FIGURE FROM POMPEII 


From a copy by Joseph L, Smith 


down to subtle variations of stratifica- 
tion have been rendered with absolute 
precision. Yet the spirit as well as the 
letter has been preserved; a sense of 
the solemn immobility, the impenetra- 
ble mystery of these massive figures, is 
never lacking. 
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Passing from Egypt to Turkey and 
to Greece, Mr. Smith has been the first 
to copy (for the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts) two reliefs, ‘‘ The Battle ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Hunt,’’ from the celebrated 
Alexander Sarcophagus in the Impe- 
rial Museum at Constantinople. Full 
justice has been done the modelling 
and especially the ctrcumlitio, or colora- 
tion, of this most notable of all the 
Sidon sarcophagi. Certain scattered 
examples of polychrome sculpture from 
the Akropolis of Athens further illus- 
trate the artist’s restrained fidelity to 
the task in hand. 

Renaissance art has offered Mr. 





RECUMBENT FIGURE OF GUIDARELLO QUIDARELLI 
From a copy by Joseph L. Smith. 


Smith much to record in both painting 
and sculpture. Well-known subjects 
such as Bambaja’s “‘ Gaston de Foix,”’ 
the recumbent figure of Guidarello 
Guidarelli at Ravenna, and Verroc- 
chio’s ‘‘ Colleoni’’ lose none of their 
dignity of spirit in these renditions, 
while one is here and there refreshed 
by glimpses of half-forgotten heads, re- 
liefs, doorways, or architectural details 
of lesser moment, all surprising in their 
verisimilitude. 


In his oviginal studies, which are 


chiefly confined to portraits of children 
and pencil sketches from life, Mr. 
Smith discloses both beauty of senti- 
ment and truth of expression. The 
portrait of ‘“‘ Jack’’ and the colored 
relief ‘‘Katrine ’’ reflect a charm quite 
individual, and ‘‘Signora Duse and the 
Child of von Lenbach,’’ as well as the 
drawing of Colonel Henry Higginson, 
display delicate accuracy of line. Nu- 
merically slender as this phase of Mr. 
Smith’s art is, it is sufficient to prove 
that his other work is not a final mes- 
sage, that the artist already has some- 
thing to say on his own account. 
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The sale, in November, of the Ameri- 
can library of the late Thomas J. McKee 
affords some interesting facts. Out of 
1282 lots, more than one hundred sold 
for less than a dollar, and there were 
forty buyers. The highest prices in 
general were paid for Poe and Poe-ana 
items. ‘‘Tamerlaneand other Poems” 
(1827), one of only three known copies 
in the world, brought a record price — 
$2050 — an advance of $250 over what 
Mr. McKee paid for it, and of $600 
over what it has ever brought under 
the hammer. ‘‘Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, 
and Minor Poems ”’ (1829) also brought 
a record price—$1100. ‘*‘ The Raven 
and other Poems, and Tales’’ (1845, 
one volume), brought $610. Next to 
the Poe items in interest were the John 
Howard Payne’s—‘‘ Juvenile Poems” 
(1813), a thin 16mo, in the original 
paper wrappers, bringing $98; ‘* Lisp- 
ings of the Muse ’’ (1815), $121. Anne 
Bradstreet’s ‘“‘ Tenth Muse Lately 
Sprung Up in America’”’ (London, 
1650), sold for $460. The Menzies 
copy went for $77.50. André’s *‘ Cow- 
Chace ’’ brought $270. But the most 
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stupendous rise in 
prices was seen in 
Roger Wolcott’s 
** Poetical Medita- 
tions.’’ Mr. McKee’s 
book was the Brinley 
copy. which he bought 
for $13. It sold for 
$300. To be sure, it 
is one of only three 
known copies, the 
others being in New 
York and Boston; but 
its sale indicates that 
the extraordinary 
prices of some of the 
McKee books must of 
necessity long remain 
record prices. The 
books are not really 
worth the money that 
they brought. 
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One of the most 
interesting announce- 
ments that Scribner's 
Magazine makes is of 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert’s 
‘Stage  Reminis- 
cences.”’ There is no 
actress before the foot- 
lights to-day, no mat- 
ter how young or 
beautiful she may be, 
who is more of a favorite with the the- 
atre-going public than Mrs. Gilbert. 
‘‘Dear old Mrs. Gilbert,’’ as every one 
calls her! Mrs. Gilbert has been aided 
in her editorial work by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Martin, who, with her husband, 
wrote those very interesting volumes 
—‘‘ Stones of Paris.’’ I have known 
Mrs. Gilbert by sight for many years, 
and, like the woman who washed 
for Captain Reece, ‘‘ commanding of 
the mantelpiece,’’ I ‘‘ long have wor- 
shipped from afar.”” A few evenings 
ago, coming down-town in a Broadway 
car, I saw a familiar face opposite me 
and at once recognized Mrs. Gilbert. 
At the risk of being thought imperti- 
nent and a bore, I sat down beside her 
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and introduced myself to her and es-. 


corted her from the car to the stage 
door of the Lyceum. In that short 
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MRS. G. H. GILBERT AND MISS ANNIE RUSSELL 


time I found her all that I had im- 
agined,—one of the dearest and most 
delightful old ladies in the world. 
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The Academy, under the title of ‘* A 
Wilderness of Mediocrity,’’ gives a 
long review of Mr. Stedman’s ‘* Ameri- 
can Anthology.’’ The review is kindly, 
but not complimentary. The writer 
thinks that it is clear that ‘‘ America 
has no distinctive national note in 
poetry.”” The anthology of the Eng- 
lish poets since Tennyson, he believes, 
would make a better showing. This he 
regards as not a hopeful thing to say, 
ungracious perhaps, but necessary. He 
admits that the outlook was hopeful, 
when we had Poe, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Longfellow writing poetry, but he 
does not think that America has even 
maintained the level of Longfellow! 
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MISS BURBANK AND MISS MOSHER 


One should never be surprised at Eng- 
lish criticism of American literature, 


but it is impossible to suppress an ex-' 


clamation of surprise when a critic 
mentions Father Tabb as one of the 
most prominent of recent American 
poets. This reviewer thinks the names 
of the American poets depressing — 
Tudor Jenks and Titus Munson Coan 
and Edith Matilda Thomas. One is 
bound to admit that these names do 
not suggest the poetic muse, though 
when Miss Thomas substitutes an 
initial for her middle name it is not un- 
suggestive of poetry. On the subject 
of names, I think that English writers 
had better “‘ sing low.’’ The names of 
their authors—A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
F. Burdett Money-Coutts, Eden Phill- 
potts, and Knatchbull Hugessen for 
instance—can hardly be called pretty. 
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After many years in harness Mr. 
MacColl has retired from the editor- 
ship of Zhe Atheneum, and has been 
succeeded by his ‘* sub,” Mr. Vernon 
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Rendall. The new editor, of course, 
has the traditions of the old at his fin- 
ger ends, and I doubt if we will see 
any change in the conduct of. this 
Nestor of literary journals. The change 
in the editorship of The Atheneum has 
given other English literary papers the 
opportunity to speak their mind about 
the conduct of that journal. Some of 
the criticism of its methods has been 
very severe, one editor going so far as 
to say that Zhe Atheneum has never 
done anything to make reputations, 
though much to mar them. 
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Miss Burbank and Miss Mosher, 
whose portraits are here given, have 
made a success with a new style of en- 
tertainment. Miss Burbank lectures 
on the famous composers, and Miss 
Mosher interprets their work on the 
piano. Miss Mosher is a pupil of Les- 
chetizky. 
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It is with no little pleasure that I 
hear that, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Harrison Morris, managing director of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the picture by the late Theodore 
Robinson purchased for presentation 
to the Metropolitan Museum and 
promptly declined by that institution, 
has been accepted by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Philadelphia 
is to be congratulated. 
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Mr. Gordon Craig, the son of Ellen 
Terry, has arranged with Mr. Alfred 
Bartlett of Boston to publish Zhe Page 
in this country. Zhe Page is an easy- 
going journal without any definite time 
for its publication. When it does not 
ma’ . its appearance it is missed, when 
it comes it is welcome; there is always 
something worth preserving in a num- 
ber of Zhe Page, for Mr. Craig is a 
young man of clever and original ideas. 
He is now interested in improving the 
mechanical conditions of the stage. 
He proposes to do away with foot- 
lights, wings, and sky borders. I wish 
that he would come to America and 
put some of his novel ideas, which 
seem to be quite practical, into opera- 
tion in our theatres. 








CARICATURE OF MME. BERNHARDT AS HAMLET 
Drawn for La Rampe by C, Léandre 
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From Le Monde Moderne 

M. COQUELIN BEING “ MADE UP”? FOR CYRANO DE 

BERGERAC 


The great Coquelin was amiable 
enough to write an account of his trip 
across the Atlantic for the New York 
Herald which was printed also in the 
Paris Figaro. M. Coquelin tells us 
that he has adopted ‘‘ce style télé- 
graphique rapide qui tend 4 dire le 
plus des choses en peu de mots.’” He 
then proceeds with charming naiveté to 
tell us of life on board the ship on the 
voyage over with ‘‘ ma glorieuse amie 
Sarah.’’ It is while shaving that M. 
Coquelin refreshes his memory by go- 
ing over his various parts: 


I pass the shaving-brush across my visage in 
diverse ways, according to the sentiment I wish to 
express. When the monologue is long, as in the 
second act of ‘‘ L’Aiglon,” the soap has drie’ ind 
I have again to use the shaving-brush. Voilat ut! 
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A new candidate for a limited amount 
of favor is The Farmington Magazine, 
edited and published, as its title sug- 
gests, in Farmington, Conn. There 
would be nothing unusual in such an 
enterprise were it not for the unique 
character of Farmington itself. In the 





two centuries and a half of its existence 
the town has made its mark, and its in- 
fluence will continue to be felt even 
though part of the old town is now 
known as Hartford, which, as the capi- 
tal of the State, overshadows the little 
mother village at its side. Partly ow- 
ing to the natural beauty and peaceful- 
ness of the place and partly owing to 
the influence of Miss Porter’s school, 
which for the greater part of a century 
has chosen its teachers from the best 
the country had to offer, there has 
grown up in the place a colony of ar- 
tists and literary people who have set- 
tled there, some to continue their work 
and some to rest from their labors. 
Add to this the culture of the old fam- 
ilies of the town and of Hartford, and 
the unusual quality of the spot may be 
understood. The December number 
contains a colonial story by Miss Annie 
Eliot Trumbull. The advertising pages 
of The Farmington Magazine are not 
without their humorous interest. 

















From Le Monde Moderne : 


M. COQUELIN AS FIGARO BY ANDRE GILL 














On the evening of December 6th The 
Authors’ Club, which has its headquar- 
ters in Carnegie Hall, honored itself in 
honoring Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man. The occasion was a memorable 
one; particularly memorable for the 
speeches of Mr. Stedman and his life- 
long friend, Mr. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. It is a great pity that the words 
of these poets could not have been 
taken down in shorthand. Mr. Stod- 
dard, who is an invalid and seldom 
leaves his own cozy library, paid a 
touching and fitting tribute to his old 
friend. Mr. Stoddard was too feeble 
to stand and spoke sitting. He talked 
of the days when he and Stedman and 
Bayard Taylor were young men to- 
gether just beginning to write verses. 
Taylor it was who introduced Stedman 
to Stoddard. ‘‘ I know you will like 
him,’”’ said Taylor, and his words 
proved true. Mr. Stedman and Mr. 
William Winter, the poet and dramatic 
critic, who was also present, are, I be- 
lieve, the only two men left of the old 
Bohemian set whose headquarters were 
at Pfaff’s Beer Cellar on Broadway. 
Of this Bohemia Mr. Howells gives his 
impressions in his volume of “‘ Liter- 
ary Recollections.” What a delightful 
book of recollections Mr. Stedman 
could write if he only would! 


2 
Inspired by this interesting occasion, 
Mr. Charles Henry Webb wrote the 
following lines *‘ To the Guest of the 
Evening ’’: 


The Lounger 


While all this mighty guild press round 
With words of love and praise— 

None baying at thy heels, but all 
Circling thy brow with bays. 


And well they may, for hast thou not 
Been generous to them ; 

To each extending the glad hand— 
And not thy garment’s hem? 
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See Howells and Morse—without the Re— 


Old men, and wondering why 
Thou stretchest, too, the helping hand 
To youngsters such as I! 


I'll teil them why the helping ‘hand, 
And why the words of cheer 

Even to those who cannot write— 
Thou canst not help it, dear. 

*T is just as Mr. Watts remarks— 
Explaining of the Zoo, 

Why lions and tigers growl and bite— 
It is thy nature to! 


Thy nature to be kind to all— 
Women as well as men— 

To see a Browning ina Bore, 
A pullet in a hen. 

But blessings on thy frosty pow— 
Whatever ‘‘ pow” may be— 

And if this Authors’ Club stood wine, 
I'd drink a cup to thee. 


But if one have a4 cat-boat, dear, 
Instead of a balloon, 

Without some friendly slant of wind, 
He cannot make the moon. 

So, while all other brows and ears 
With laurel thou dost twine— 

Although they be less prominent, 
Oh, please remember mine ! 


And I will drink—when I get where 
There ’s something good fo drink, 

Instead of stuff as thin as though 
Each author brought hisink— 

A cup to him who from his heart 
Pours Poesy’s choicest wine, 

And as a critic never wrote— 
Or thought—one unkind line. 
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Dear Edmund, when I count the years 
That over us have rolled, 

It seems to me I must be young— 
And only thou art old: 

For, still a private in the ranks, 
At best, Eden the rear ; 


Whilst thou, bestarred, dost ride in front— 


A mounted Brigadier. 


So with our speech, while thine ran free 
As water laced with wine, 

Mine showed a slight impediment 
None ever found in thine. 

It seemed that thou on horseback wert, 
And by thy side I walked— 

Though when the monologue was done 
I thought that I had talked. 


Ah, dearest friend and poet best 
Of all who woo the muse, 

I am not envious, but I ’d like 

To stand there in thy shoes 


‘* An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters,” just published by Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co., has attracted wide 
attention in England, as published 
love letters are bound to do. They 
are said to be genuine, but there is 
some doubt as to this, one paper going 
so far as to suggest that they are the 
work of the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” They are cer- 
tainly clever enough to have been writ- 
ten by ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ and almost too 
clever to be real love letters, notwith- 
standing the passion that breathes 
through their lines. The letters are 
addressed to a young Englishman to 
whom the writer was engaged to be 
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married. He seems to have been 
quite an ordinary person, who preferred 
rabbit shooting to more intellectual 
amusement and who found no pleasure 
in reading any books except the ro- 
mances of Dumas. It is no unusual 
thing for a brilliant woman to idealize 
an ordinary man. The writer of these 
letters put her lover upon a pedestal, a 
position that he could not occupy 
gracefully. Her love and brilliancy 
seem to have overpowered him, and he 
left her without a word of explanation. 
Here is an extract from one of her let- 
ters which shows their quality: 


I will die, because in no other way can I express 
how much I love you. I am possessed by all the 
despairing words about lost happiness that the poets 
have written. 
am haunted by them: but they are bloodless 
things. It seems when I listen to all the other 
desolate voices that have ever cried, that I alone 
have blood in me. Nobody ever loved asI love 
since the world began. 


This is literature, and it is love. 


This advertisement appears in a de- 
partment store’s column in a Rich- 
mond, Va., paper: 

** Elizabeth and her German Garden,” attributed 
tothe Prince of Wales, two cloth-bound editions, 39 
and 98c. 


A memorial to the late William 
Black, to be erected at Duart Point in 
Mull, will serve the double purpose of 
keeping the novelist’s memory green 
and acting as a beacon light where one 
is badly needed. Lord Archibald 
Campbell, who has been a prime mover 
in getting up this memorial, has writ- 
ten the following lines which will be 
inscribed on it: 

To W. B. 


We fain would let thy memory dwell 
Where rush the tideways of the sea, 

Where storms will moan or calms will tell 
To all the world our love for thee, 

Whom all men loved in this old land, 
And all men loved across the sea— 

We may well clasp our brethren’s hand, 
And light the Beacon light for thee! 


Mr. A. H. Millar, who was rather 
severely criticised by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in his article on ‘‘ Omar Khay- 
yam as a Bore,’”’ contributed to the 





They go through me like ghosts: I 
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columns of THE CRITIC, was not 
crushed by the weight of his adver- 
sary’s argument. He returns gallantly 
to the fray in the columns of The 
People’s Friend (his former battlefield), 
and accuses Mr. Lang of inconsistency 
and Prof. Dennison Ross of ignorance! 
Mr. Millar quotes Mr. Lang’s compari- 
son of Omar with the mythical Mrs. 
Harris and replies triumphantly: 
** Everybody knows that there never 
was a Mrs. Harris save in the imagina- 
tion of Sairy Gamp!’’ When Mr. 
Millar says this he speaks a truth that 
no one can deny,—not even Mr. Lang, 
whose weakness for ghosts is well 
known. 
> 7 J 


‘The Wisdom of the Wise,” the 
new comedy by John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie), which was recently pro- 
duced at the St. James Theatre, Lon- 
don, was not approved of by the first- 
night audience, and even Mrs. Craigie 
herself, when indiscreetly brought be- 
fore the curtain by Mr. Alexander, was 
** booed” at by the audience. Mrs. 
Craigie is a lady and knows how to 
conduct herself in trying circumstances. 
She bore the ordeal bravely and even 
admitted the right to “‘ boc” on the 
part of the audience, but declined to 
*“boo” back when interviewed by 
sympathetic reporters. 
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Since the last number of THE CRITIC 
went to press, Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
second son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
and father of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
has died. Mr. Arnold was educated at 
Winchester, Rugby, and Oxford. With 
him at Rugby were Dean Stanley, the 
Coleridges, Baron Bunsen, and ‘‘Tom’’ 
Hughes. At Oxford his particular 
friend was Arthur Hugh Clough. He 
lived in New Zealand and in Australia. 
His eldest child, Mrs. Ward, was born 
in Tasmania. At the age of twenty- 
nine he entered the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was employed as a tutor 
under Cardinal Newman. Like his 


brother, Matthew Arnold,- he was a 
writer, but not a particularly successful 
one. His daughter apparently inherited 
her great talents from her uncle. 

















Rembrandt and Sincerity* 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


AT certain moments during his 
troubled career, two things above all 
else shone through the sober splendor 
of Rembrandt’s art—fidelity to human 
nature and faith in the Holy Scriptures. 
From the outset he made reality his 
religion and his religion a reality. He 
was constantly translating one in terms 
of the other. During the early Leyden 
days Rembrandt lived and worked close 
to the heart of life. Models were lack- 
ing so he painted again and again the 
rude features of his kinsfolk. His grip 
on the simple and’ the homely became 
a cardinal characteristic; the very qual- 
ity, in fact, which rendered his biblical 
scenes so vital and moving, so fraught 
with tense humanity. 

On coming to Amsterdam his art took 
on richness and variety, absorbed and 
reflected the guarded opulence of 
thrifty burgher existence. In two years’ 
time he won a place equal to that held 
by Hals in Haarlem or Ravesteyn at 
The Hague. He became the peer of 
Honthorst, Mierevelt, and Thomas de 
Keyser. Yet true grace and elegance al- 
ways eluded him; he excelled in paint- 
ing sturdy theologians, doctors in law or 
in medicine, and rabbis; he remained, 
always, a sober-minded miller’s son. 

Following the success achieved by 
the “‘ Anatomy Lesson,’’ came numer- 
ous orders for portraits. Among those 
executed at this period none is more 
absorbing than a series of life-sized, 
double portraits, four in all, the best 
known being the “‘ Shipbuilder and His 
Wife ’’ at Buckingham Palace. The 
misnomered *‘ Burgomaster Pancras and 
His Wife ’’ (aiso in Buckingham Pal- 
ace), which is, of course, merely a Ve- 
netianized version of Rembrandt and 
Saskia, and the joyous, Hals-like por- 
trait of the painter and his bride in the 
Dresden Gallery, together with the 
‘““ Mennonite Preacher Anslo,’’ lately 
acquired for the Berlin Gallery, com- 
plete the quartette. Beyond all ques- 
tion the best of these is the last, the 


* See Frontispiece. 





portrait of Anslo, a triumphant etching 
of which has just been completed by 
Herr Karl Koepping. More mature 
than the ‘‘ Shipbuilder and His Wife,’’ 
simpler and more convincing than 
either of the Rembrandt and Saskia 
portraits, this painting, which has so 
long lain fallow in the Ashburnham 
Collection, now takes rank among the 
greatest Rembrandts. 

* Variously known as “‘ Reinier Anslo 
and His Mother ’’ and ‘‘ Renier Anslo 
and His Wife,’’ the picture really 
represents the celebrated Mennonite 
preacher, Cornelis Claesz Anslo, in con- 
versation with a woman of his parish. 
The identity of Anslo, which has quite 
escaped M. Emile Michel and others, 
is clearly established from a pen draw- 
ing heightened by Jdzstre, in the posses- 
sion of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, - 
and also from a sketch in the British 
Museum, ‘this ‘latter a study for the 
etching of Anslo which is dated 1641, 
the same year as the portrait. 

The most elementary ‘ psychologist 
will agree that the female figure is nei- 
ther the mother nor the wife of Anslo, 
but one of his flock — a widow possibly 
— who has come for consolation or ad- 
vice. She has found the preacher in his 
study; he turns to her, hears her story, 
and replies, citing, perhaps, passages 
from the Holy Writ which lies open 
before him. A rich Smyrna rug re- 
lieves the sobriety of their attire; on 
the table flickers a candle, and behind 
the dark hangings are rows of books. 
The whole is simple and severe, yet 
mellowed by pervading warmth of 
tone. Physical beauty is here subser- 
vient to moral expression; the picture 
has a spiritual dignity and _ signifi- 
cance and a lofty earnestness which 
place it not indeed below, but beside 
Titian’s ‘‘ Tribute Money,’’ or even 
Leonardo’s fast-fading ‘‘ Last Sup- 
per.’” Through its sober splendor 
shine, above all things else, fidelity to 
human nature and faith in the Holy 
Scriptures, 
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A New Novelist 


By JOSEPH B. GILDER 


LEsT the title of this review be mis- 
interpreted, let me say at once that Mr. 
Phillpotts is the author of thirteen 
published books, several of which have 
been received with favor. Yet it is 
only since the appearance of ‘‘ Children 
of the Mist” and ‘‘ Sons of the Morn- 
ing,” * that he may be said to have 
actually arrived. By the publication 
of these works he has placed himself 
fairly beside — or between — Thomas 
Hardy and George Meredith, and at 
the age of thirty-eight he may be ex- 
pected to turn out enough good work 
hereafter to establish his place as the 
successor of these masters when they 
have gone. If we look to him rather 
than to Rudyard Kipling to carry on 
the traditions of English fiction, it is 
because the latter has confined himself 
almost exclusively, thus far, to the 
telling of brief tales, while this son of 


Devon has demonstrated his __ wer to 
produce, without padding, wo _ of the 
old-fashioned, regulation size. Either 


of the two stories named above could 
be told in less than five hundred printed 
pages; but the reader’s enjoyment 
would be curtailed by just so much as 
they were abbreviated in the telling, 
for the development of the sub-plot in 
each case is well-nigh as interesting as 
the unravelling of the major thread, 
and the passages describing Dartmoor’s 
manifold aspects the year around, and 
chronicling the racy talk of the peas- 
antry, make a highly effective back- 
ground for the tragi-comedy which 
they are intended to relieve. 

The author introduces many charac- 
ters in his latest novel, yet each is in- 
dividual enough to serve as a foil for 
the others. Some of them are grave 
and noble, others of lighter weight in 
every way, yet so great is their creator’s 
humanity that only one is made to ap- 
pear wholly despicabie. Each is a 
type, but not a type only: while each 
has a dominant trait, only one lacks 
counterbalancing qualities. The finest, 


***Sons of the Morning.’’ By Eden Phillpotts, author of 
“Children of the Mist.”” G. P. Fumen’s Sons. 
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most fully rounded character is Mark 
Endicott,the heroine’s venerable uncle, 
blind since his early manhood, but see- 
ing with the inner eye more than those 
about him discover with the aid of all 
their senses. Only less admirable is 
Myles Stapledon, one of Honor Endi- 
cott’s two lovers—a man physically and 
morally of heroic mould, but too simple- 
minded to fare altogether happily with 
so unconventional a woman as the Mis- 
tress of Bear Down farm, and a man so 
unlike himself as his magnanimous 
rival, Christopher Yeoland. 

The humor of the piece is supplied 
by the folk of the farm. It is humor 
of the truest sort, and it never ap- 
pears to be introduced merely for the 
sake of affecting the reader’s risibilities ; 
for the author maintains an impartial 
attitude toward all his puppets, and 
chronicles their sayings and doings, 
wise or foolish, just as they befell, 
seemingly with no other purpose than 
to make the record true. Jonah 
Cramphorn, Henry Collins, Greg 
Libby, Samuel Pinsent, Churdles Ash, 
the Cramphorn girls, move us to un- 
forced laughter without the least bur- 
lesquing of their habits of thought or 
speech. The author’s humor is whole- 
some and natural; and his pathos is of 
the same kind. Both are essential in- 
gredients of his tale: they spring from 
the situation itself, and are not applied 
to it from the outside. So, also, with 
his morality: it is the history itself, 
not the historian, that exhorts to clear 
thinking and right living as the only 
way to content. Nothing could be 
freer than this tale from pruriency or 
coarseness, yet it is obvious that the 
author has other aims than to provide 
innocuous diversion for maidens of 
sweet sixteen. His work is meat for 
men — albeit for men whose tastes are 
unperverted. 

Mr. Phillpotts has a large way of 
looking at things, and finds it easy, 
one would fancy, to plan a three- 
volume novel, ordering all its details 
in advance, so that each character and 


























incident falls into place as readily as 
the members of a well-drilled company 
at bugle-call. A defect of this quality 
is a certain sense of deliberation about 
everything that he does. He needsa 
good deal of room to turn around in; 
now and then you feel that Niagara has 
been chained tocrack analmond. But 
as the almond is cracked as neatly as 
if with a tack-hammer, there is little 
ground for complaint on the part of 
the person to whom it is offered. This 
defect—if defect it must be considered 
—shows ‘itself in the elaborate setting 
of his scenes. Most of the happenings 
in this story occur out-of-doors, and in 
almost every case the surroundings, as 
far as eye can reach, are described, in- 
cluding not only the landscape, but the 
sky itself, from horizon to zenith, with 
color and scent of herb and foliage, 
music of bird and brook, and weather 
conditions present and prospective. 
All this can be cut, of course, and 
the hurried or hardened novel-reader 
probably takes it all for granted — 
thereby missing many a bit of word- 
painting in which th hand of the 
artist has been misled by the eye of 
the botanist, but many also where eye 
and hand have wrought harmoniously 
to produce a perfect work of art. When 
the artist gets the better of the natural 
historian in Mr. Phillpotts, we have pas- 
sages that bring Dooneland before us 
no less eloquently, though less dithy- 
rambically, than their analogues in 
Blackmore’s immortal romance. 

In “‘ Sons of the Morning ’’ we are 
presented with the problem of a light- 
hearted but right-minded young wo- 
man, the last of a long line of farmers 
of the better class, in love at the same 
time with her neighbor — likewise the 
last of a line equally long and of some- 
what better social position — and her 
kinsman, hitherto a stranger, who has 
come to invest a part of his inheritance 
in her farm and remains to look after 
the property. Each of these men 
loves her as devotedly and as unselfishly 
as it is in his nature to love a woman; 
and her love for each of them is strong 
enough to prevent a final choice be- 
tween the brilliant friend of her child- 
hood and the stronger-minded new- 
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comer. Fate decides for her—in whose 
favor I shall do no one the unkindness 
to reveal. It is a very pretty problem 
as it stands, and there is an inexorable 
logic in its solution as Mr. Phillpotts 
works it out. No situation likely to 
be involved in the unravelling of such 
a coil is evaded; it is characteristic of 
the author that he shirks nothing in 
the discharge of his duty to his readers, 
and never does he fail to rise to the 
height of his obligations and oppor- 
tunities. His great scenes do not oc- 
cur ‘‘off.’’” Sometimes he seems almost 
purposely to postpone them, but one 
feels, after all, that it is the actors 
themselves, and not the dramatist, that 
have put off the hour of inevitable con- 
flict, when hearts or bones are to be 
broken. It comes when fate has or- 
dained that it shall come—and when it 
comes we miss nothing of the antici- 
pated thrill. 

One of the chapter-beginnings in 
which Mr. Phillpotts is at his best, de- 
scribing a large scene in a large way, 
is that which opens Book II. 


In late summer a strong breeze swept the Moor, 
hummed over the heather, and sang in the chinks 
and crannies of the tors; while at earth level, thin 
rags and tatters of mist, soaked with sunshine, 
raced beneath the blue. Now they swallowed a 
hill in one transitory sweep of light ; now they dis- 
limned in pearly tentacles and vanished magically, 
swept away by the riotous breezes; now moisture 
again became visible, and grew and gathered and 
laughed and made a silver-gray home for rainbows. 
Beneath was hot sunshine, the light of the ling, the 
wild pant and gasp of great fitful Zephyr as he 
raced and roared along the lower planes of earth 
and sky; above, free of the fret and tumult, there 
sailed, in the upper chambers of the air, golden bil- 
lows of cloud, rounded, massed, and gleaming, with 
their aérial foundations levelled into long, true 
lines by the rush of the western wind beneath them. 
Other air currents they knew and obeyed, and as 
they travelled upon their proper way like a moving 
world, their peaks and promontories swelled and 
waned, spread and arose, billowed into new con- 
tinents, craned and tottered into new golden pin- 
nacles that drew their glory from the gates of the 
sun. To the sun, indeed, and above him—to the 
very zenith where he had climbed at noon—the scat- 
tered cloud armies swept and ascended ; and their 
progress viewed from earth was majestic as the 
journey of remote stars, compared with the rapid 
frolics of the Mother o’ Mist beneath. 
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There is nothing in ‘* Sons of the 
Morning ’’ quite so deliciously humor- 
ous as the scene in ‘‘ Children of the 
Mist ’* where the ancient Billy Blee 
washes his hands of the Almighty for 
letting Gaffer Lezzard win the heart 
of the supposedly rich Widow Coom- 
stock, or the even more delectable 
speech in which, on the widow’s death 
and the disclosure of her poverty, the 
old man pardons the Lord, so to speak, 
and restores Him to citizenship. But 
there is no lack of mirth-provoking in- 
terludes, notably in the chapter called 
‘* Flags in the Wind,’’ when the rustic 
Henry Collins, at last, after years of 
patient waiting, summons up courage 
to speak his mind to the rosy-cheeked 
Sally Cramphorn, the while she sits in 
disdainful comfort on his broadcloth 
coat, spread out, Raleigh-wise, on the 
damp ground. Like unto this, but 
with a difference, is the dialogue be- 
tween Collins and Sally’s father in the 
Yeoland family vault, whither they 
have repaired in the dead vast and 
middle of the night, to procure dead 
men’s bones for the ‘‘ wise woman,” 
Cherry Grepe. The former is too long 
for quotation, but the latter is more 
compact. The moving spirit in the 
proposed desecration of the vault is 
Jonah Cramphorn, who once upon a 
time had caught the man whose skull 
he covets, bestowing a platonic kiss 
upon the blushing cheek of his daugh- 
ter, and had thought to mend matters 
by a blow. He has pressed the large- 
limbed but slow-witted Collins into his 
service, and is approaching the church- 
yard in his company: 


Mr. Collins whined and shivered. 

‘*To think of it! The mystery of it! If she 
knawed-—the very man she promised to wed. .’T is 
tu gashly; I be grawed auld since this marnin’ 
broodin’ awver it.” 

‘‘A gert thought—that ’s what it was, an’ I be 
proud of it; an’ if ’t is ever knawed and telled 
about after I 'm dead an’ gone, folks "Il say ’t weer 
n’t no common man as carried out such a projec’, 
A fule would have digged in the airth an’ be catched 
so easy as want-catcher kills moles; but theer ’s 
brains goes to this item. I minded Christopher 
Yeoland—him as was taken off in full power an’ 
pride of life by a snake-sting ; an’ I minded how 


nought but the twist of a key and the touch of a 
turn-screw still lay between him an’ the quick.” 

‘*°T was ’cause you hated un so mortal bad livin’ 
as your thoughts ran upon him dead,” ventured 
Collins uneasily. 

‘*Not so ’t all. As to hatin’ un, I did; but 
that ’s neither here nor theer. I ’m just a tool in 
this matter, an’ the dead dust of Christopher Yeo- 
land ban’t no more to me than the ridge of airth a 
plough turns. °T is a fact this same dust an’ me 
comed to blows in time agone* but all these fret- 
tings an’ failings be forgotten now, though we 
weer n't now ays jonic—a empty, lecherous man. 
Still he ’ve answered for his sins, an’ I hates un no 
more. I awnly wants a bit of the ’natomy of un for 
a precious balm; then ’t is screws again, an’ locks 
again, an’ none wiser ‘cept you an’ me an’ the 
spiders.” 

‘*Theer ’s God A’mighty.” 

‘*T doan’t forget that. The Lard ’s on our side 
or I should n’t be here. No puzzle for Him. No 
doubt Judgment Day will find the man all of a 
piece again to take his deserts.” 

**You ’m a wonder—to talk of such a fatal deed 
as if *t was no more ’n pullin’ a turnip.” 

‘** An’ that ’s how us should look ’pon it. An 
if ’t was a turnip axed for, a turnip I ’d have got.” 


Something of Billy Blee’s uncon- 
sciously patronizing attitude toward 
Deity is seen in old Gaffer Ash’s effort 
to console the father of a stillborn 
child: 


‘*There’s a gert lesson to such a trouble, if a 
body ban’t tu stiff-necked to see it. It do teach us 
worms 0’ the airth as even God A’mighty have got a 
pinch of somethin’ human in the nature of Un—as 
I ’ve allus said, for that matter. This here shows 
us how even He can alter His purpose arter a thing 
be well begun, an’ ban’t ‘shamed to change His 
Everlasting Mind now an’ again, more ’n the wisest 
of us. There’s gert comfort in that, if you please.” 


One might fill a magazine with ex- 
tracts from this deep, rich book with- 
out exhausting its quotable contents, 
but I will close with a part of Staple- 
don’s statement of the situation in 
which Honor Endicott finds herself by 
failing to get off with the old love be- 
fore getting on with the new: 


‘*If you are to be my wife, Honor, you must 
shut this man clean out of your existence, for ever- 
more, absolutely—never speak his name again or 
think it. And for myself, I shall be what I have 
always been—neither better nor worse. I can 
promise nothing—nothing of the beautiful side of 
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life. No rainbows ever play in my cloudy atmos- 
phere, as they do in his changeful, April weather. 
I am plain, dull, uninteresting, old-fashioned. 1 
know nothing, and go joylessly in consequence—a 
cheerless soul with little laughter in me. Some- 
times I think the east wind must blow colder for 
touching me. That ’s all I have to offer, and you 
know it by this time. What the other can give you 
thet is better, softer, sweeter for a beautiful woman, 
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I need n’t tell you. It’s the difference all through 
the piece between a sober, working farmer and an 
accomplished gentleman of no occupation—no oc- 
cupation but to make you happy.” 


As I have already said, I will not 
anticipate the reader's pleasure in learn- 
ing for himself what choice the woman 
made, with fate’s assistance. 


Stage Notes—No. 8 


BY CLARA MORRIS 


DURING the run of “‘ Alixe’’ [ had 
suffered from a sharp attack of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and before I was 
well the doctor was simply horrified to 
learn that Mr. Daly had commanded 
me to play at the Saturday perform- 
ance, saying that if the work made me 
worse, the doctor would have all day 
Sunday to treat me in. He really 
seemed to think that using a carriage 
did away with all possible danger in 
passing from a warm room through icy 
streets to a draughty theatre; but cer- 
tain lesions that I carry about with me 
are proofs of his error. However, I 
dared not risk losing my engagement, 
so I obeyed. 

My chest, which had been blistered 
and poulticed during my illness, was 
excruciatingly tender and very sensi- 
tive to cold, and the doctor, desiring to 
heal and at the same time to protect it 
from chill, to my unspeakable mortifi- 
cation anointed me lavishly with goose- 
grease and swathed me in flannel and 
cotton-wadding. That I had no shape 
left to me was bad enough, but to bea 
moving abomination was worse, and of 
all vile, offensive, and vulgar odors 
commend me to that of goose-grease. 

With cheeks wet from tears of sheer 
weakness I reached the theatre, re- 
solved to keep as silent as the grave on 
the subject of my flamboyant armor of 
grease and flannel; but the first faint 
muttering of the storm reached me 
even in my dressing-room, when the 
theatre-maid (I had none of my own 
yet) entered and frowningly snapped 
out: “I ’d like to know what ’s the 
matter with this room. It never 





smelled like this before; just as soon as 
you go out, Miss Morris, I ‘Il hunt it 
over and see what the trouble is.”’ 

I had been pale, but at that speech 
one might have lighted matches at my 
scarlet face. While in the entrances 
I had to be wrapped in a great big 
shawl, through which the odor could 
not quite penetrate,so no one suspected 
me when making kindly inquiries about | 
my health; but when it was thrown off 
and in my thin white gown I went on 
the stage—O h! 

In the charming little love scene, as 
‘* Henri”’ and I sat close—oh! so very 
close—together-on the garden-seat, and 
I had to look up at him with. wide- 
eyed admiration, I saw him turn his 
face aside—wrinkling up his nose—and 
heard him whisper: *‘ What an infernal 
smell !—what is it ?”’ 

I shook my head in seeming igno- 
rance, and wondered what was ahead, if 
this was the beginning. It was a har- 
rowing experience. By the time the 
second act was on the whole company 
was aroused — they were like an angry 
swarm of bees. Miss Dietz kept her 
handkerchief, openly, to her pretty 
nose; Miss Morant in stately dudgeon 
demanded that Mr. Daly should be 
sent for, that he might learn the condi- 
tion of his theatre and the dangers his 
people were subjected to in breathing 
such poisoned air; while right in the 
very middle of our best scene, Mr. 
James (the incorrigible) stopped to 
whisper: ‘* Can’t we move farther over, 
and get out of this confounded stench?” 

In that act I had to spend much of 
my time at the piano, with the result 
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that when the curtain fell the people 
excitedly declared that awful smell was 
worst right there; and I had the misery 
of seeing the prompter carefully look- 
ing into the piano and applying his 
very sharp nose to its upright interior. 
There had been a moment in that act 
when I thought Lewis suspected me. 
I had just taken my seat opposite him 
at the chess-table, when he gave a little 
jerk at his chair, exclaiming under his 
breath: ‘‘ Blast that smell!—there it is 
again!” 

I remained silent. I was wrong, for 
Louis, knowing me well, knew my 
habit of extravagant speech, and in- 
stantly his blue pop-eyes were upon my 
miserable face, with suspicion sticking 
straight out of them. With trembling 
hand I made my move, saying: ‘“‘Queen 
to Queen’s rook—four!”’ and he added 
in an aside: ‘‘ Seems to me, you’re 
mighty quiet about this scent—I hope 
you ain’t going to tell me you can’t 
smell it ?”’ 

But the assurance that ‘‘ I did — oh, 
I did indeed smell it! a most out- 
rageous odor!”’ came so swiftly, so 
convincingly from my lips that his sus- 
picions were lulled to rest. 

The last act came—and—and—well! 
as I said, it was the last act. White 
and rigid and lily-strewn they bore me 
on the stage— Louis James at the 
shoulders, George Clark at the feet ;— 
their heads were bent overme. James 
was nearest the storm-centre. Sud- 
denly he gasped. Then as we reached 
the centre of the stage, Clark gave vent 
toa‘‘ Phew!” They gently laid me 
on the sofa, but through the sobs of the 
audience and the characters I heard 
from James the unfinished, half-doubt- 
ing sentence, ‘‘ Well, I believe in my 
soul—it ’s— !”’ but the mother (Miss 
Morant) approached me there—took 
my hand—touched my brow—called 
for help—for a physician—then with 
the wild cry, “‘ She is dead!—she is 
dead!” flung herself down beside the 
sofa, with her head upon my goose- 
greased breast! Scarcely had she 
touched me, however, when with a 
gasping snort of disgust she sprang 
back, exclaiming violently, *‘ It ’s you 
—you wretch—it ’s you!’’ and then 


under cover of other people’s speeches 
—I being dead and helpless — Clark 
stood at my head and James at my 
feet, and reviled me, calling me divers 
unseemly names, and mocking at me, 
while references were made every now 
and then to chloride of lime and such 
disinfectants. 

They would probably have made life 
a burden for me ever after, had I not 
after the performance ‘lifted tearful 
eyes to them and said: “‘ I am awful 
sorry for your discomfort, but you can 
go out and get fresh air; but, boys, 
just think of me—I can’t get away 
from myself and my goose-grease smell 
a single minute—and it ’s perfectly 
awful! ’’ 

“* You bet it is!” they all answered as 
with one voice; and they were merciful 
to me—which did not prevent them 
from sending the prompter (who did 
not know of the discovery) with a lan- 
tern to search back of the scenes for 
the cause of the offensive odor. Per- 
haps I may add that goose-grease does 
not figure in my list of ‘‘ household 
remedies.”’ 

But the next week I was able, ina 
measure at least, to heal their wounded 
feelings. Actresses used to receive a 
good many little. gifts from admirers 
in the audience. They generally took 
the form of flowers or candy, but some- 
times there came instead a book, a 
piece of music, or an ornament for the 
dressing-table ; but ‘‘ Alixe’s’’ altar 
could boast an entirely new votive 
offering. I received a letter and a 
box. The letter was an outburst of 
admiration for ‘‘ Alixe ’’—*‘ the lily- 
maid ’’ —‘‘ the tender ’’— “‘ the poeti- 
cal,’’ etc., etc. The writer then went 
on to tell me how she had yearned to 
express to me her feelings; how she 


had consulted her husband on at- 
ter, and how he had said, “ y. 
to write if she wished and fe) 


little offering that seemed appropriate,” 
—and therefore she sent “‘ this.’’ And 
with visions of a copy of Keats or 
Shelley, or a lace-trimmed pin-cushion, 
I opened the box and found—the big- 
gest mince-pie I ever saw! 

Certainly the lady’s idea of an afpro- 
priate gift was open to criticism—but 














not so her pie. That was rich perfec- 
tion. Its fruity, spicy interior—evenly 
warmed with an evident old French 
brandy—no savagely burning cooking 
brandy, mind. And when the flaky 
marvel had stood upon the heater for a 
time, even before its cutting up (with 
a paper-knife), the odor of goose-grease 
was lost .in the ‘‘ Araby-the-Blest ’’ 
scent of mince-meat! 


While playing in ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Verdict ’’ one night in Cleveland we 
had a small mishap. The dog was the 
locally famous firemen’s dog—Mose. 
He always carried a lantern in his 
mouth at night-fires, and it was very 
funny to hear the queer sounds he 
made in his efforts to give forth his 
joyous bark and at the same time hang 
on tohislantern. He wasa big, hand- 
some white-and-liver-colored animal, 
and he looked remarkably well lying 
stretched out on the stage with the 
baby’s head on his shoulder. 

The whole city knew him, and he 
always had a special round of applause. 
The engine-house was almost opposite 
to the theatre, unfortunately for the 
play. Some of the dressing-rooms 
were on a level with the stage. The 
windows were French and opened down 
to the floor, and from an open door one 
could look directly upon the stage. 

One evening, when the grandsire 
was in the middle of his fine speech, 
there came an alarm of fire. The 
engine-house bell had made but one 
stroke, when with a bound Mose was 
on his feet, and the bump of the child’s 
head striking the floor could be plainly 
heard. One brief moment he stood 
statue-like—the bell struck again, and 
with a thrilling, deep-throated bay he 
dashed off the stage, straight across the 
dressing - room opposite, and hurled 
himself through the window to the 
stony street, two stories below. He 
lay stunned for a moment, then got on 
to his feet and, wavering a little, 
started limpingly after his beloved 
engine. The audience understood the 
dog’s action so perfectly that instead 
of laughter there was a long, long ap- 
plause, until a complaining little voice, 
saying, ‘‘ He bumped my head —he 
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did!’’ brought about the dreaded 
mirth. 


In those days the dactor’s déte noire 
was, as it is now, the midsummer vaca- 
tion. All the small people and those 
of the big-salaried ones who had fami- 
lies to provide for were glad to act for 
a time in the small country towns, 
finding even reduced salaries of great 
assistance in tiding over that dreaded 
period, ‘“‘the summer closing,’’ as many 
termed the vacation. 

In one place we were doing so well 
the manager decided to stay another 
week, and, to the great joy and pride 
of the grassy, quiet little town that the 
river had thrown a gentle arm about, 
promised to produce the New York sen- 
sation—Augustin Daly's great triumph, 
etc., “‘ Under the Gas-Light.’’ We 
had closed the season in Cleveland 
with that successful production, so the 
*‘ engine and track’’ were ready for 
use—and the ‘* engine ’’ was really the 
“* star’’ part of the play. 

The “* leading lady ’’—who was also 
the manager’s wife—declined to play 
**Laura’’ in so utterly rustic and 
countrified a place, and I had to give 
up ‘‘ Pearl” and play ‘‘ Laura” in 
consequence. Of course the ballroom 
of New York’s cite seemed a trifle con- 
tracted, and the railroad and station 
scene literally turned most of the com- 
pany out-of-doors until that act was 
over—when the “engine, tender, 
track, etc.,’’ were hoisted outside, and 
the actors obligingly swapped places 
with them. Of course the scenery was 
often funny, but there was no discount- 
ing the cast; and every person figuring 
in it sooner or later made a reputation 
and gained recognition in New York. 

It was a great success. Double rows 
of farm-wagons could be seen standing 
up and down the streets, with patient 
horses taking cold suppers over tail- 
boards. Rosy girls and sheepish young 
men were crowded together in delicious 
discomfort, and ‘‘oh’d!’’ and “‘ah’d!”’ 
and squealed over the thrilling parts, 
while tired, work-worn, elderly Sarahs 
and Rachels caught with nervous, lisle- 
gloved hands at the bony wrists of their 
amazed husbands, when they saw the 
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glare of the engine’s head-light falling 
upon the face of the man still lying 
helpless across the track. Snorky, a 
one-armed soldier, and bound at that, 
was a very big man. I remember his 
feet were almost at the footlights as he 
lay across the track, and when I rolled 
or tumbled him from it, he was off the 
stage to his elbows, but he was saved, 
—that was enough; and the male audi- 
ence would stamp like horses and shout 
like boys at a ball-game; while the 
women “‘ let-go'’ and sank back, re- 
laxed and tearfully delighted. 

On Saturday night there were always 
some rivermen in front, and they were 
sure to be very enthusiastic. ‘‘ Under 
the Gas-Light '’ suited them down to 
the ground. When we reached the 
railroad scene, and with the axe I had 
chopped or pounded upon the locked 
door of the switchman’s shanty—in 
which I had found refuge, —and rushed 
forth to try to get Snorky off the track 
before the rapidly approaching train 


was upon him, up rose a big, open- 
collared, hairy-chested riverman, cry- 
ing out: 

‘ Girl! you ain’t strong enough for 
that! Here, cut him loose with this 
—and do it d—n quick too! ’’ 

And holding a wicked-looking bowie- 
knife by the tip of its blade, he sent it 
whirling through the air towards me, 
and it fell not six inches from my foot 
ss itself in the stage, where it 
stood quivering. 

John Hill, who was the ‘‘ Snorky,” 
muttered to me, ‘' Use it—use it!’”’ 
and as I tumbled him off the track, I 
seized the knife and was cutting the 
— that bound him as the curtain 
ell. 

We heard afterwards that a certain 
riverman was telling, in different sa- 
loons up and down the river's length, 
of how he had helped a girl save a 
man’s life, by giving her his bowie to 
cut him free. 


The Hilltop 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Yonper the hilltop rises ; were you there 
How opulent a prospect would unfold,— 
Forest and field beneath the morn outrolled, 
And summits climbing skyward like a stair ! 
About you and above you lucent air ; 
Around your feet the gleaming kingcup gold, 
And little vestal violets, snowy-stoled ; 
And near, in shadowy nooks, the maidenhair. 


In the adjacent boughs the boon of song,— 
Bird-harmonies with leafy interludes, 
Guides to content and calm, sequestered moods ; 
And far, so faint and far you cannot ken, 
The oppressive city with its moiling throng, 
The clamor, and the ceaseless surge of men ! 























In the starving days of Edgar Allan 
Poe — although, of course, nobody be- 
lieves such a fable in this smiling day— 
there was a set of people, very wise, 
who took themselves seriously and 
most seriously thought Longfellow a 
great poet and who admired Macbeth 
and Hamlet —for this, I can find no 
other reason than that their college 
professors had conscience in their mus- 
cles and confidence in the tough virtues 
of a hickory switch — who turned up 
their noses at Poe and anathematized 
his writings as morbid, heathenish, and 
most unhealthy, and who called them- 
selves, in their violent want of humor, 
critics. And such critics would have 
mental nausea over this new volume 
from Lafcadio Hearn.* 

All the six stories which make the 
first portion of the book, all, without a 
single compromising exception, have 
something to do with the ghostly reap- 
pearance of women after death, or, if not 
that, then with that something which 
is so hard to grasp and which Ignorance, 
which puts on such a superior air, laughs 
at under the vague name of the “‘ super- 
natural,’’ Of course all of the stories 
are quite impossible; quite worthy of 
the most scathing witticisms of those 
who really know so little. To the self- 
complacent and the self-styled Greeks, 
these, therefore, may be foolishness 
and, to the subscribers to Sunday- 
school libraries, mere stumbling-blocks, 
Iam very sorry for it—for them. All 
the same, it is among these stories and 
their kind, that you will, if you be 
wise, look for a key to make yourself 
the master of many doors that lead you 
into the mystery of the character of the 
Nihonese. 

I remember well the spring hour and 
the place—it was on the sunny bank 
of the Hozu River—and the yellow and 
the powdered smile of dandelions at 
our knees, when I heard some of these 
stories. And the reading of them over 
again in this modern volume brings 
into my heart the magic thrill ringing 
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like the long-memoried music of my 
grandmother's soft voice in which they 
caught my ears for the first time. So 
long ago! I do not remember now 
how young I was then. 

These stories — laughed at, and re- 
jected, like the Biblical stones, by the 
builders of Western characters —the 
same were made, in my case (and, as 
well, in the case of the majority of 
those who were moulded out of the clay 
of the Land of the Gods) *‘ the head 
of the corner.’’ it may be a noble 
and civilized act to sneer mirthfully at 
the very mention of the possibility of 
our having the slightest commerce with 
the spirits of the dead, and at the same 
time play a coward in some dark castle 
in the “* blind dead of night,”’ where 
‘* something in the black air would 
seem to gather and grow.’’ It may be, 
I say, but it is one of those high chings 
which are quite beyond my reach. It 
is true that some of us have been enter- 
tained for almost a quarter of a century 
with the fables of science, which likes 
so well—so like a little boy, young and 
foolish—to put on the palm-leaf of the 
omniscient. And after all that—hope- 
less race of the benighted that we are! 
—we can not help but feel rather 
uncomfortable when we try to be hu- 
morous and:-become wondrous wise in 
our own eyes over the pages of Zéllner 
and Sir William Crookes. Some said 
that the Nihonese soldiers in China, 
in the recent trouble, fought ‘‘ to the 
gallery ’’; and the critic was right, but 
that gallery —that is, as the Nihonese 
soldiers saw it—was filled with the spirit 
audience which came out of many dead 
centuries of samurai chivalry. And I 
think that this faith in the ever-presence 
of spirit witnesses is responsible for a 
number of good and noble deeds of 
many of the Nihonese. I am sorry 
that these tales are not to be read in 
their historic settings,— in the shadow 
of a century-old castle, near the old, 
old mansions gray with the shadowings 
of many wonderful things that came to 
pass in them; for of necessity, the idols, 
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out of their own shrines and before the 
eyes of an alien faith, are not the most 
imposing sight. The matchless prose 
and the sympathy of Mr. Hearn, how- 
ever, go very far, I am sure, in consoling 
them. 

His studies on the sémi (I suppose 
there is no violent wrong in translating 
it “‘ cicade’’) on “‘ Japanese Female 
Names ’’ and ‘‘ Old Japanese Songs ”’ 
have much in them that is instructive 
to a native Nihonese of average cul- 
ture. And Iam thinking how grateful 
the sémi,— not too much loved by the 
Nihonese poet, even,— must be, now 
that a writer who is at once a poet, 
scholar, and lover came along and 
became the interpreter of its noisy 
protestations. Evidently the author 
wrote the essay on “* Japanese Female 
Names ’’ to correct some of the West- 
ern misconceptions about them. But 
I am made to see what a vast deal a 
small thing tells sometimes, when it is 
seen by a proper pair of eyes. 

In the course of these ‘‘ studies,’’ 
Mr. Hearn quotes many a hokku. The 
following is one of them: 


Sémi ni dété 
Hotaru ni modoru,— 
Suzumi kana! 


And if this means to my mind: 
““ Going out amid the dying notes of 
sémt and coming home in the bright 
thick of fireflies —oh, the cool of the 
summer eve!”’ instead of ‘‘ When the 
sémi cease their noise and the fireflies 
come out—oh! how refreshing the 
hour!’’— which is the way Mr. Hearn 
translates it— it only shows with an- 
other emphasis that the chief merit of 
the Nihonese poem is not so much in 
what it says literally as in what it sug- 
gests to the reader’s mind. 

The third portion of the book is made 
up of the brief sketches of his impres- 


sions about dreams, horror, and the 
mysteries of crowds and of a certain 
pair of eyes of which a boy in “‘ one 
adolescent moment ”’ of his life is made 
to ask: 

** Why indeed should a pair of hu- 
man eyes appear for a time to us so 
beautiful that, when likening their 
radiance to splendor of diamond or 
amethyst or emerald, we feel the com- 
parison a blasphemy ? Why should we 
find them deeper than the sea, deeper 
than the day — deep even as the night 
of Space, with its scintillant mist of 
suns ?”’ 

In these, it is my opinion, Mr. Hearn 
tells more truth of his inner self than 
he could in a three-volumed autobiog- 
raphy. I have often thought of it, 
by the by—isn’t it such a pity 
that while you can put a high wall 
around your garden without very much 
trouble any time you wish, to keep it 
from the profanation and insults of the 
rabble, you can never do so with a 
book—you must send it forth into the 
world armed only with prayers? Pierre 
Loti (to whom, by the way, Mr. Hearn, 
in this book, pays the highest compli- 
ment that the French Academician has 
ever received, I mean when you take 
into consideration the man who pays 
the compliment—“‘ the world’s greatest 
prose-writer ’’) has written in his riper 
days something of this sort. Indeed, 
this is not the only thing in which 
they are brothers — in the classic sim- 
plicity and refinement of style, in their 
ever sighing, ever shadowing poetry 
and mysticism also; only Mr. Hearn, 
at least to my way of thinking, is much 
richer in colors, very much more schol- 
arly, and is also a thorough master of 
the subject on which he writes. 

. And, once more, the author, in giving 
us this volume, has also given Nihon a 
charming excuse for becoming very 


happy. 
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Dante in America 


BY CHARLES JAMES WOOD 


THE collection of books of Dante and 
about Dante that Mr. Fiske has pre- 
sented to the Cornell University Li- 
brary now numbers seven thousand 
bound volumes, and an untold quantity 
of unbound literature. Where Boccac- 
cio lived and wrote his ‘‘ Decamerone,’’ 
where Walter Savage Landor lived for 
many years and wrote his exquisitely 
simple prose conversations, there now 
resides Prof. Willard Fiske, and thence 
he sends to Ithaca the Dante books, to 
the collecting of which he devotes his 
time and wealth. It has resulted in the 
largest Dante library in America,* per- 
haps the largest in the world. 

(1) The catalogue of this vast collec- 
tion by Mr. Koch has a special value. 
It becomes the best bibliographical 
manual of Dantean literature. It be- 
comes also an indispensable handbook 
to every careful student of Dante. 
Mr. Koch has done his work with so 
great carefulness and solicitude for ac- 
curacy that we have not been able to 
discover any errors in his titles. The 
bibliographical, critical, and descrip- 
tive notes are extremely condensed. 
So suggestive are they that we cry for 
more. A catalogue raisonné would per- 
haps be too much to ask. It could be 
hoped that Cornell University should 
take advantage of this collection to 
make Ithaca the centre of Dante 
scholarship in America. 

(2) Mr. Toynbee’s edition of the 
text of La Divina Commedia is signifi- 
cant of the growth of the study of 
Dante. The supply intimates the de- 
mand or creates the demand. This 
curious poem of mingled classic and 
gothic factors, appeals strongly to an 
eclectic intellectual age — to a literary 


*(1.) “Catalogue of the Dante Collection Presented by 
Willard Fiske” (Cornell = gag! Library). Compiled by 
Theodcre Wesley Koch. Vol. I., Saleen, Lenvedaaiion, etc, 
Vol. I., Part II., Works on Dante(A—G.) Vol. II., Part II., 
Works on Dante (H—Z), Supplement, Indexes, Appendix. 
Ithaca, New York. 

“ Hand-List of Framed Reproductions of Pictures and Por- 
traits belonging to the Dante Collection.” Compiled by 
Theodore ley Koch. Jéidem. ~~ 

“ The Growth and Importance of the Cornell Dante Collec- 
tion.” By Theodore Wesley Koch. Jéidem. 

(2.} “* La Commedia di Dante ae il Testo Wittiano, 
Riveduto da Paget Toynbee.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





taste which is a thing of shreds and 
patches. 

The peculiarity of this edition of 
Dante lies in the text and typography. 
Although Karl Witte died in 1883, and 
progress in the textual accuracy of the 
“* Divina Commedia’’ has been made 
during the interval since his lamented 
death, the final results of criticism have 
been few and unimportant. Mr. Toyn- 
bee has departed, in about one hundred 
and fifty places, from the readings of 
Witte. He might with advantage have 
corrected Witte’s in about as many 
more places and continued to have 
manuscripts and critics on his side. 
Nor would this have resulted in the 
reproduction of Scartazzini’s text. 
Witte’s readings will continue in the 
favor of conservative scholars of Dante. 
I venture to say this because Witte 
himself distinctly declared that it is the 
business of the critic to examine 
the oldest MSS. and, with the aid of 
the old commentators, to expunge 
facile readings that have crept into the 
text of modern printed editions, or, 
what is worse still, the fantastical pre- 
ciosity of the Della Cuscans. 

There are no notes to this book, but 
the text is printed so as to be pleasing 
to the eye, and the book is light. 
As a memorial edition for the sixth 
centennial of Dante’s journey through 
the regions of the dead who are living, 
it is, to say the least, respectable. So 
practical an edition is not common in 
these cases. Memorial editions are 
usually monumental, magnificent, and 
useless from size and cost. This edition 
ought to further the general knowl- 
edge of Dante, which can come only 
from the original, because, strictly 
speaking, Dante’s great poem is un- 
translatable. 

Owing to the spread of the knowl- 
edge of the Italian of Dante everywhere 
of .late: the demand for a convenient 
edition of ‘‘ La Divina Commedia”’ is 
always becoming, at any rate here in 
America, greater with the growing 
years. 
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Whistler and Inconsequence 


QUOTIDIAN art offers nothing more 
diverting than the spectacle of James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler. From the 
outset his career has been perverse, 
paradoxical. He began by sniffing at 
the past and gazing upon the present 
with incomparable freshness and vi- 
vacity. Though in painting he vaguely 
harks back to Velazquez and in etching 
to Rembrandt, assidudus self-cultiva- 
tion has kept him Whistlerian, Whist- 
lerish, in its most acute implication. 
He is the apostle of the personal pro- 
noun, first person singular, the incarna- 
tion of egomania. 

Whistler the social mountebank and 
Whistler the artist may seem dissimilar, 


but in essentials they are inseparable, . 


identical. The Whistler of the infan- 
tile straw hat, long cloak, and hair 
dyed black—save a chance curl in 
the centre left snow-white and tied 
about with a ribbon,—the Whistler 
who has forestalled caricature and 
parodied parody, is the Whistler who 
has given us such luminous nocturnes, 
such captivating etchings and litho- 
graphs, fragmentary and inconsequent, 
but immortal in their negligence, 
which is always just the negligence of 
nature. ' 

Cool-headed conservatism should 
clarify the halo which encircles Whist- 
‘ler’s portraits. The periodic ‘‘ sym- 
phonies,” ‘* harmonies,” and ‘* arrange- 
ments,’’ in gray and green, green and 
rose, purple and gold, or brown and 
black, have, or had, novelty to recom- 
mend them — more novelty, however, 
than psychology. Apart from one or 
two they are little beyond essays in 
subdued Faponisme with subtle dashes 
of Velazquez. The portrait of his 
mother alone shows adequate depth, 
for the overlauded Carlyle is merely a 
male replica of the single canvas where- 
in the artist seemed to lose—and to 
find—himself. It is not in portraiture 
but in etching and in lithography that 
Whistler has disclosed the validity of 
his talent. A welcome opportunity to 


renew acquaintance with Whistler’s 
work on copper has lately been afforded 
at the Lenox Library, where Mr, Wei- 


tenkampf, Curator of the Print De- 
partment, has placed on view a series 
of proofs from the Avery Collection. 
The particular charm of these plates 
lies in their sprightly, casual veritism, 
their wholesome indifference to. aca- 
demic beauty. Nowhere is there the 
least attempt to prettify nature, to pro- 
voke sentiments other than zsthetic. 
They exalt the incidental, the indiffer- 
ent ; they surprise beauty in a dog stray- 
ing across the street, in the shabby 
shop-fronts of Chelsea, the wharves and 
warehouses of the Pool, the bridges and 
barges along the Thames. While sub- 


sisting precariously in Venice on po-- 


lenta and macaroni, Whistler seems 
purposely.to have ignored the Venice 
of tradition, of Turner or of Canale, 
and gone about ferreting out old 
bridges and archways, bits full of tat- 
tered individuality. His viewpoint has 
always been personal and whimsical, 
never literary nor pictorial. An ab- 
solute master of line, a subtle, rapid 
workman, he has recorded these scat- 
tered impressions with a freedom and 
precision quite beyond precedent. The 
Thames Etchings are clearly the best, 
but they are all enchanting in their 
nonchalance, their unpoetical poetry. 

The few stray lithographs shown at 
the Lenox give but a scant idea of an 
even more absorbing phase of Whist- 
ler’s art, for lithography is unquestion- 
ably his most plausible medium. His 
work on stone lacks the chromatic glory 
achieved by certain Frenchmen —Wil- 
lette, say,—but, in compensation, it ex- 
cels through its exquisite suggestion, 
its careless, involuntary, and yet accu- 
rate grace. It would be quite perilous, 
quite wanting in perspective, to echo 
the current estimate of this amazing 
man, to call him, flatly, a great artist. 
In a measure he has redeemed art, has 
rendered it less-alien, by making, after 
his own particular fashion, an aim of 
aimlessness, a cult of inconsequence. 
And perhaps, indeed, his chief title to 
greatness lies in the fact that he has 
managed to perfect the gentle art of 
being, in all things,—himself. 
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JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER 
Drawn by' Ernest Haskell 











Some Famous Players 


BY PHILIP G. HUBERT, JR. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Robins includes no 
living person in his two handsome 
volumes,* ‘* Twelve Great Actors’”’ 
and ‘‘ Twelve Great Actresses,’’ the 
man or woman who can even glance 
through these pages without pleasure 


i i 


age to find, in a list of such great fig- 
ures of the stage as Burton, Mathews, 
Booth, Fechter, E. A. Sothern, Les- 
ter Wallack, Charlotte Cushman, Ade- 
laide Neilson, and Ristori, material 
with which to conjure up reminiscent 


EDMUND KEAN AS “SHYLOCK”’ 
From a Sketch by John Neagle 


and without experiencing some thrill 
of artistic delight must be either very 
young or have been extremely unfortu- 
nate. One need not be beyond middle 


*“ Twelve Great Actors.” By Edward Robins. Illus- 


“Twelve Great Actresses.” By Edward Robins. Illus- 
trated. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


dreams of loveliness, of poetic fancy, 
of grace, of spirited heroism,—mock 
though it may have been,—of mirth, 


and grief. Of the other famous lights 
of the stage to which space is given 
—Anne Bracegirdle, Anne Oldfield, 
Margaret Woffington, Frances Abing- 
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ton, Sarah Siddons, Dora Gordon, 
‘* Perdita’’ Robinson, Frances Kemble, 
Rachel, Macready, Garrick, Kemble, 
Kean, the elder Booth, and Forrest— 
they are all, with perhaps the exception 
of the two last-named, among the im- 
mortals who stand in the shadow of the 
distant past. We take their greatness 
upon faith, but they have made us 


with it. Thus the story of Forrest’s 
Gladiator, Booth’s Hamlet, Neilson’s 
Juliet, Cushman’s Lady Macbeth, 
Ristori’s Mary Stuart, Fechter’s Ar- 
mand Duval, Sothern’s Dundreary, 
Wallack’s Elliott Grey,— to mention a 
few characters with which most play- 
goers are familiar,—is told as fully 
as the space will allow and with much 


RISTORI 
From an old Print 


neither laugh nor cry. Consequently 
it is a pleasure to find so large a portion 
of these two interesting volumes de- 
voted to people of the stage in whom 
the average reader has a persona! in- 
terest. Mr. Robins’s plan is simple and 
effective. He gives a short biography 
of each actor upon his list and then 
supplements it with a more detailed ac- 
count of the vital event in the player’s 
history and the incidents connected 


skill. After going through both vol- 
umes the reader is pretty certain to be 
impressed with the fact that the actor 
gives the public far more than he is 
likely to receive—in other words, that 
the dramatic road is a hard one to 
travel. It is really curious to note in 
a collection of this kind how uniform 
the histories are: poverty, struggles 
against heart-breaking disappoint- 
ments, triumph, and final discourage- 
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ment and bitter pangs over the public’s 
fickleness. The women, upon the 
whole, seem to have a better time than 
the men, perhaps because they seldom 
attempt to blend business management 
with art— something which no actor 
seems to have been able todo. With the 
men the record of bitter endings is al- 
most unbroken. The elder Booth’s 
closing years were clouded by 
madness; Edwin Booth’s 
business troubles made 
his life a nightmare 
until he gave up 
management for 
ever; Fechter 


and Burtonboth 
realized how fickle 
a theatrical follow- 
ing may be; Lester 
Wallack died a broken- 
hearted bankrupt; Soth> 
ern wore himself out trying 
in vain to convince his fellow 
countrymen that he could 
play more than one part. In 
the light of such a record it 
really looks as though our lat- 
ter day play-going public were more 
constant than that of a generation ago, 
perhaps because it is numerically and 
intellectually a bigger body. If a play 
failed to please Burton’s admirers there 
was no appeal, for his constituency was 
limited. The popular actor of to-day 
may be said to find a new constituency 
every new season in addition to that 
which he had the last. 
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RACHEL 
From a Print in Colors 


The great actors of the past and 
those of our own times are alike re- 
markable in their power of surviving 
hardship that would kill out all poetry, 
grace, spirit, and fire from the ordinary 
man or woman, and probably does. 
Rachel, for instance, was a notable 
example of the survival of the fittest. 
Unlike Fanny Kemble, who hated 
acting from first to last, 
Rachel would rather act 
than eat. When this lean 
and hungry - looking 
girl, by no means 
good-looking, with 
a voice rather 


unpleasant than 
otherwise, first ap- 
plied at the house 
of Moliétre, which, by 
the way, Mr. Robins 
shouldnot calltheThéatre 
Francaise, she was the fam- 
ilv dtudge. In fact long after 
she became more or less 
known she remained the 
family cook and slept in the 
attic. Ata certain jolly sup- 
per-party she once confided to Alfred 
de Musset how strange it seemed to be 
able to own more than two pairs of 
stockings. She used to get up at six 
o'clock and do the family marketing, to 
which early training in the saving of 
pennies some of her biographers have 
attributed the sordid parsimony of her 
later days. Every centime had to be ac- 
counted for in those days, notwith- 
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standing which she managed, by falsify- 
ing her market accounts for a whole 
month, to get possession of three francs 
which went for a copy of Moliére. Itisa 
rather singular coincidence that Rachel, 
the greatest French actress of the last 
generation, and Sarah Bernhardt, the 
greatest French actress of our own 
time, should both rise almost from the 
streets and both meet with the most 
humiliating rebuffs upon the score of 
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to an end had to fight against greater 
odds than the actors and actresses of 
to-day. Once a reputation made— 
even a very small one—and the actor 
of to-day is freed from sordid cares. 
Perhaps the art of our present mum- 
mers is not robust enough to stand the 
strain of an earlier and rougher day, as, 
for instance, when Edwin Booth, al- 
ready favorably known, had to sit up 
all night in order to change Richard’s 





DAVID GARRICK 


After a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


personal appearance. Both were de- 
clared utterly hopeless by the experts 
of the Conservatoire, who said that 
their faces, figures, and voices wholly 
unfitted them for the stage; which goes 
to show how little physical attributes 
have to do with success upon the very 
highest plane. 

Any record such as this must also 
impress the reader with the fact that 
the great stage lights of the early part 
and middle of the century now coming 


From an engraving by W. H. Worthington 


robes into Shylock’s garb, studying 
the part as he stitched. Certainly the 
status of the actor has vastly improved 
within the last half-century. We all 
know that a century ago players were 
considered as little better than vaga- 
bonds. Mr. Robins shows that in our 
century the ban has been lifted so far 
as concerns the rank and file as well as 
the great people of the stage. Who 
knows but that another fifty years will 
find the young actor enjoying as high 
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social consideration as the young bank 
clerk or the young butter dealer ? 

Mr. Robins’s work contains more 
than a score of photogravures and illus- 
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trations, taken chiefly from old prints, 
drawings, and paintings, some of which 
are reproduced in connection with these 
notes. 


The Drama 


BY J. RANKEN TOWSE 


Mr. A. W. PINERO’S comedy, ‘‘The 
Gay Lord Quex,’’ has been received 
with a pretty general chorus of accla- 
mation, and doubtless must be ac- 
counted one of the most successful 
plays of its author and of its gener- 
ation, but success is by no means proof 
of merit, and this much discussed and 
widely advertised play is very far from 
being the masterpiece which some of 
its most enthusiastic admirers,/ dazzled 
temporarily by its superficial sparkle 
and audacity, have proclaimed it.) That 
it is exceedingly, even extraordinarily 
clever in several respects is indis- 
putable. /It is essentially dramatic; 
circumstances and characters being re- 
vealed in action without the clumsy 
aid of explanatory narrative; The 
interest of the story grows steadily 
to the climax and is maintained with 
wonderful skill up to the very moment 
of the final solution. All the characters 
are vital and veracious, clearly cut and 
cunningly discriminated. The dialogue 
is smart, natural, and typical; the situ- 
ations arranged with an expert’s knowl- 
edge of stage requirements and possi- 
bilities, and the whole scheme unfolded 
with admirable clearness and compact- 
ness. From first to last there is never 
a moment of confusion in the mind of 
the spectator. in the technical work- 
manship there is scarcely a discernible 
flaw. 

All these are rare virtues, deserving 
of grateful acknowledgment, but their 
existence is not inconsistent with de- 
fects of a serious nature. In the first 
place, the entire work is conceived and 
written in a mood destitute of any trace 
of moral conviction. It is in the strict- 
est and fullest sense immoral, because 

| it represents immorality in an entertain- 


ing and trivial light and leaves it unre- 
buked and triumphant.) The mere 
portrayal of evil may be harmless 
enough, may even be beneficial — it is 
the cynical disregard of what is good 
that is dangerous. Among Mr. Pin- 
ero’s chief characters there is not one 
for whom it is possible to feel the 
slightest respect. Manifestly the gay 
old reprobate Quex is not entitled to 
any credit for his abandonment of the 
abominable advantage which he had 
gained over the entrapped Sophy by 
the unscrupulous exercise of his supe- 
rior intellect. From the point of view 
of a man in his set he could better af- 
ford to be suspected of a renewed in- 
trigue with his old flame the Duchess 
than of an affair with the maid. In 
any case—and this point seems to have 
escaped Mr. Pinero’s observation—he 
could not have explained how it came 
to pass that he had a rendezvous with 
Sophy in that particular room, unless 
the pair of them had a prevision of 
that “‘ attack of nerves” which the 
Duchess is supposed to have suffered. 
|His conduct throughout is that of a 
polished, anxious, bored, but unrepen- 
tant sinner.| In Sophy certainly there 
is very little that is admirable. Her 
devotion to Muriel is a good trait in it- 
self, but is scarcely in harmony with 
the rest of her character, and is so in- 
dispensable to the development of Mr. 
Pinero’s plot, that it is impossible not 
to regard it with suspicion. The be- 
havior of Muriel herself is of course 
utterly contemptible. Frayne, an un- 
blushing sensualist, is barely decent. 
Captain Bastling is as dishonorable as 
he is foolish. The palmist, Valma, is 
a common swindler, the Duchess a 
fashionable demirep, and so on to the 
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MR. A. W. PINERO 
From “ English Portraits,” by 
Will Rothenstein 
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end of the chapter. As for the Coun- 
tess of Cwbridge, who is respectable, 
she is introduced apparently for no 
other purpose than to invite Sophy 
down to Fauncey Court, and is the 


tary. That defence might be valid if 
at any moment these sociai degenerates 
were depicted as objects of ridicule or 
contempt. But any possible effect of 
this kind is guarded against with an 


MISS IRENE VANBRUGH 


most conventional and colorless of lay 
figures. 

Nor can it be argued that the object 
of the piece is satirical, that if the tone 
of it be vicious the motive of it — the 
exhibition of social rottenness—is salu- 


ingenuity which must have been delib- 
erate. |Every device of the expert v 
playwright is employed, and with an 
astonishing degree of success, to divert 
attention from the moral turpitude of 
the characters to the potentialities of 
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entertainment contained inthem. Un- 
questionably the experiences through 
which they are made to pass in the allot- 
ted space of twenty-four hours are both 
interesting and diverting. |The scene 
in the Duchess’s boudoir, with its quick 
succession of exciting, plausible, and di- 
verse situations, its cynical revelations 
of character, its breathless suspense 
and adroit termination, is probably 
the best thing of its kind that has 
been done in comedy since the screen 
scene in ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” 
But it is to be noted that the critical 
situation in this now famous third act, 
instead of arising inevitably out of nat- 
ural conditions, which is the test of a 
well constructed drama, is only secured 
by elaborate, transparent, and highly 
improbable artifice. It is seldom in- 
deed that the long arm of coincidence 
embraces so many convenient incidents 
in so short a time as the sudden engage- 
ment of Sophy and Valma, the invita- 
tion of both of them to the house of a 
peeress, the sickness of the Duchess of 
Strood’s maid and the substitution of 
Sophy in her place. The deduction is 





obvious that Mr. Pinero built his big | 


scene first and put in the foundations 
afterwards. This, of course, is a per- 
fectly legitimate method, but the pro- 
cess would not be shown in really good 
workmanship, such workmanship as 
Mr. Pinero has exhibited in other 
plays,*‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ 
for instance, and in ‘‘ The Profligate.” 

These pieces, whatever objections 
may be raised against them on other 
accounts, had the substance and pur- 
pose in which ‘“‘ The Gay Lord Quex”’ 
is wholly deficient. Nor is the latter 
comedy their equal in literary value— 
spoken on the stage the dialogue is very 
effective, being full of snap, vivacious 
comment, and audacious suggestion, 
but when read in type it is found to be 
without style or distinction, an almost 
stenographic reproduction of every-day 
chatter. There are not a dozen lines 
in it worthy of quotation. Nor is the 
play true as a picture of life, notwith- 
standing the verisimilitude of the indi- 
vidual personages. Their association 
is violent, is too eminently theatrical. 
This last phrase may be adopted as the 
final verdict upon the whole subject. 
The aim of Mr. Pinero, in this instance, 
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was commercial, not artistic.| For once 
he has entered into open rivalry with 
the ignoble host of dramatic tailors. 
In the matters of cut and finish, as 
might have been foreseen, he has dis- 
tanced them all, easily. “He has pro- 
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rather ignominious achievement. He 
has made a fortune for himself and for 
others, but has added nothing to his 
fame. 


Mr. Walter Frith, the author of 
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M. COQUELIN 


vided Mr. Hare with a suit which fits 
him like his skin, and he has given to 
Miss Vanbrugh the opportunity of her 
life. In addition he has catered to the 
prevailing appetite for lubricity with- 
out incurring the odium of absolute 
vulgarity. It is a dexterous, but withal 


** The Man of Forty,’’ which has been 
produced in Daly’s Theatre by Daniel 
Frohman’s company, is as yet a novice 
in the art of play-making, and his work © 
naturally reveals many signs of inex- 
perience. It also bears marks of the- 
atrical aptitude,. such as a sense of 























character and situation and a capacity 
for writing fluent and entertaining dia- 
logue. The patent defects in it are 
a loose and awkward construction, a 
great excess of explanatory narrative, 
and an unfortunate confusion of the 
conflicting principles of comedy and 
melodrama. The characters of the 
hero, a man suddenly enriched, kindly, 
shrewd, liberal, but carelessly selfish; 
of his impressionable, neglected daugh- 
ter, left defenceless against the wiles of 
an adventurer; of the drawling, brain- 
less turfman and his coquettish wife, 
and of one or two minor personages, 
are neatly drawn in the true vein of 
comedy ; but the twin brothers, — one 
virtuous and the other villainous,— 
with the ensuing complications, the 
female newspaper reporter, the false- 
swearing burlesque actress, and the 
‘violent solution of a dramatic deadlock 
by the venerable expedient of sudden 
death, —all belong to the domain of 
melodrama, and conventional melo- 
drama at that. Nevertheless it was 
this death scene which saved the piece 
from threatened failure on the opening 
night, and the theatrical effectiveness 
of it need not be disputed. Moreover, 
the incidents which lead up to it are 
handled with considerable ingenuity, 
although the preliminary workings of 
the mechanism are much too clearly 
_seen. It is in the comedy passages, as 
already intimated, that Mr. Frith’s 
most promising work is done, and it is 
in this direction that his literary facility 
will find its most favorable opportuni- 
ties. Such success as ‘‘ The Man of 
Forty ” has won here is due largely to 
the excellence of the acting of Mr. 
John Mason and Miss Hilda Spong. 
The latter has an unthankful part until 
the moment when the betrayed and 
deserted wife exposes the rascality of 
her scoundrelly husband at the risk of 
her own undoing. Then she rises to 
the emergency with fine emotional 
power and truthfulness. 


Of Sarah Bernhardt’s impersonation 
of the Duke of Reichstadt in Rostand’s 
** L’Aiglon,” it may be said that it ful- 
filled all reasonable expectations and 
fairly justified much of the eulogy that 
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has been bestowed upon it. This illus- 
trious French performer has not all the 
fiery energy of former years, and has 
contracted some deplorable manner- 
isms during her long career as a star, 
but she is still pre-eminent in her own 
line and exhibits few traces of the flight 
of time. Her face and figure are still 
youthful, her voice retains nearly all 
the fulness and sweetness of its prime, 
and her physical vigor is unabated. 
With the full control of her rare and 
highly developed faculties it was not 
to be expected that she would experi- 
ence any difficulty in giving a vivid and 
eloquent interpretation of the varied 
emotions suffered by Rostand’s boyish 
hero. All of them lie well within the 
range of her previous accomplishments. 
For each of them she may be said to 
have an established formula. Perhaps 
the most notable feature of her per- 
formance was the extraordinary clev- 
erness of her assumption of the 
masculine manner. To say that she 
succeeded absolutely in the conceal- 
ment of her sex would be an exaggera- 
tion, but she often made it possible to 
forget the fact that she was a woman 
in masquerade. Nor was the result 
due to the devices of theatrical dis- 
guise or sartorial skill. Her ‘‘ make- 
up,” indeed, especially of the head, 
was not entirely felicitous. But she 
permitted to herself no distinctively 
feminine movement. | Her walk, her 
carriage, her gestures, were marvellous- 
ly like those of the youth she was sup- 
posed to be. In this respect her purely 
mimetic skill, if it did not create per- 
fect illusion, at least established a 
plausible presumption. Intellectually, 
of course, her conception was infi- 
nitely superior to that of any male 
actor who could have “ looked the 
part.” If she did not fully realize the 
ideal of the poet —in which there is 
only the faintest admixture of histor- 
ical fact—-she at least converted it 
into an actual and consistent personal- 
ity. She personified a fragile, imagi- 
native, forlorn, aspiring, vacillating, 
neurotic youth, slowly wasting in the 
fires of an hereditary ambition which 
he could neither control nor gratify. 
She proved’ herself equal to every 
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emergency. In the scene with the tu- 
tors she recited the Napoleonic legend 
with ecstatic fervor, and she replied to 
the exhortations of Flambeau in a spirit 
of splendid exhilaration. In the won- 
derfully dramatic episode of the mirror, 
with Metternich, she interpreted, with 
rich versatility, the extremes of indig- 
nation, horror, despair, and passionate 
protest; and on the battlefield of Wa- 
gram she declaimed the rolling Alex- 
andrines with a rapturous enthusiasm 
which would have appealed still more 
strongly to the imagination if the mis- 
take had not been made of attempting 
an actual representation of the pictured 
ghosts. Her death scene would have 
been more pathetic, if it had been less 
laboriously realistic, but it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon flaws in a 
performance of such notable artistic 
excellence.. The general representa- 
tion was admirable. In the supporting 
cast, of course, the Flambeau of M. 
Coquelin was the most striking feature. 
This was as nearly perfect an imper- 
sonation as could be imagined, finished 
to the nail, vigorous, humorous, sol- 
dierly, sympathetic, and constantly 
eloquent of a dauntless courage and 
fidelity. But the part is modelled after 
a conventional type and was but child’s 
play to an actor of such varied resource- 
fulness. The subordinate parts, with 
the exception of Metternich, admirably 
played by Desjardin, have no individ- 
ual prominence, but collectively were 
presented with remarkable competence. 
A better general performance, indeed, 
of a play of this calibre has rarely 
been seen in this city. 

In ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” of course, 
M. Coquelin won an emphatic triumph, 
but his performance was much more 
notable for superb virtuosity than for 
inspiration. There was just one thing 


lacking in his impersonation, and that 
was the revelation of the heroic soul 
beneath the uncouth exterior of Cyrano. 
His technical execution of the part 
from his own point of view of it, that 
of an eccentric comedian, 
fect. 


was per- 
All the external attributes, the 
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Gascon assurance, the fearless eye 
and fluent tongue, the fiery dispo- 
sition, the courteous devotion to 
woman, the contempt of peril, were 
denoted with beautiful art and wonder: 
ful naturalness; but there are depths 
in this complex character beyond the 
power of even his resourcefulness to 
express. In all that could be com- 
passed by the skill of the perfectly 
equipped comedian he succeeded abso- 
lutely. All the famous harangues, in- 
cluding the imaginary apostrophes to 
his nose, the cadets and moon speeches, 
etc., he delivered with amazing anima- 
tion, spirit, and variety of emphasis, 
with delicious humor and admirable 
gesture and facial expression. In the 
balcony scene the fervor and tenderness 
of his recitation were exquisite, but, in 
the last scene he created a still finer 
effect by the mingled humor and pathos 
of his ‘* gazette.” His actual death 
was one of the noblest efforts of his 
performance and stirred the spectators 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Un- 
doubtedly his Cyrano is the best ex- 
tant, nor is it likely to be excelled until 
some new romantic actor shall arise 
with the genius of a Fechter. Madame 
Bernhardt’s Roxane was an extraordi- 
nary achievement for a woman of her 
years—youthful, ardent, graceful, and, 
at the last, infinitely pathetic. Her 
treatment of the balcony scene was 
extraordinarily adroit and her grief 
over the dead body of Christian full of 
despairing passion, The part in her 
hands was no longer insignificant. 


But few words are necessary in the 
case of ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ dramatized 
by the author of the original story, 
Mr. Ford, and Mr. Edward E. Rose. 
Many of the charms of the book have 
evaporated in the process of adaptation. 
What is left is a bustling and not very 
coherent melodrama, strongly seasoned 
with patriotic outbursts. Through 
this Miss Mary Mannering, as Janice, 
moves with unfailing spirit and vivacity, 
and a more fascinating heroine it would 
be difficult to imagine. 


LOVE AND LIFE 
From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R. A. 





‘* Love and Life” 
BY ALICE LENA COLE 
I 
LIFE TO LOVE 


Yea, Love, a little weary, but in thee 
How satisfied! 

Still lower bend thy brow. Thou art my rest, 
My guard and guide, 

Thou dear man angel, tall and beautiful, 
With pinions wide. 


In uttermost surrender do I lay 
My hands in thine, 

And cross the gulf and pass from height to height 
By strength not mine. 

Should I not faint and stumble but for thee 
Whose looks are wine ? 


A single pallid flowret in the cleft 
Below us grows; 

The budding myrtle wreath, I do not miss, 
The glowing rose, 

For thou wilt warm my heart against thine own 
Amid the snows. 


II 


LOVE TO LIFE 


Dear Life, not lingering to count the cost, 
’T is I who wait, 

Though had I thought or will to loose thy hands 
It were too late, 

And yet before those deep entreating eyes 
I hesitate. 


And can it be that thou wilt never miss 
The warm, glad vale ? 

So stern and cruel is the rugged steep 
And thou so frail. 

Yet lean on me and thou shalt never fall, 
Shalt never fail. 


My heart will bleed to see thy bleeding feet, 
Thy panting breath — 
But trust me, Life, and what is there to fear ? 
Nor storm nor wraith. 
No pledge I give thee save that I am strong, 
Yea, strong as Death. 
47 





In the Early Forties* 


A Publisher’s Recollections of Some Famous Authors 
BY SIR GEORGE MURRAY SMITH 


THOUGH it has often been suggested 
to me by friends who have been inter- 
ested in my recollections of people I 
have known that I should put on record 
some of the incidents of a long and busy 
life, I doubt whether I should have 
taken up my pen, had it not been for 
the friendly pressure put on me bya 
distinguished man of letters from Aus- 
tralia who was recently on a visit to 
England. It is chiefly at his instance 
that I have made up my mind to at- 
tempt a few jottings of my remem- 
brances, beginning with very early days. 

There are generally but few incidents, 
and these often only of trivial import- 
ance, that rest in one’s memory after 
some sixty years; but trivial as these 
incidents may have been in my experi- 
ence, they brought me into contact 
with people and events which after so 
long a period of time may have a cer- 
tain interest for the present generation. 

Sixty years ago the business of 
Smith, Elder, & Co. was carried on at 
65 Cornhill. It consisted chiefly of an 
export trade to India and the colonies. 
There was also a small publishing busi- 
ness, occasionally involving a certain 
amount of enterprise. * * * * * 

My first venture was the publication 
of R. H. Horne’s ‘* Orion’’ and 
Horne’s *‘ New Spirit of the Age,”’ 
a series of essays on well-known living 
writers. I doubt whether any publisher 
has ever been so much interested in a 
book as I was in these two volumes. It 
was, from the publisher’s point of view, 
my first-born. I have since had publish- 
ing and commercial ventures involving 
comparatively very large sums, but not 
one has ever given me such anxious 
care as these volumes. * * * * 

My next publishing venture brought 
me into relations with Leigh Hunt, and 
did so in rather a strange way. I went 
to Peckham to dine with Thomas 
Powell, who, as well as being a confi- 
dential clerk in the counting-house of 


* Copyright in the U. S., 1900, by George M. Smith. 


two brothers who were wealthy mer- 
chants in the City, dabbled in litera- 
ture. The merchants were supposed 
to have suggested to Charles Dickens 
the Cheeryble Brothers in ‘* Nicholas 
Nickleby.’’ Powell afterwards went 
to the United States and contributed 
articles, of a very personal character, to 
the New York newspapers about Eng- 
lish men of letters. While I waited 
in Powell’s little drawing-room for a 
few minutes before dinner, I took up 
a neatly written manuscript which was 
lying on the table, and was reading 
it when my host entered the room. 
‘** Ah,”’ he said, ‘* that does n’t look 
worth £40, does it? I advanced £40 
to Leigh Hunt on the security of that 
manuscript, and I shall never see my 
money again.”’ When I was leaving I 
asked Powell to let me take the manu- 
script with me. I finished reading it 
before I went to sleep that night, and 
next day I asked Powell if he would let 
me have the manuscript if I paid him 
the £40. He readily assented, and 
having got from him Leigh Hunt’s ad- 
dress, I went off to him in Edwardes 
Square, Kensington, explained the cir- 
cumstances under which the manu- 
script had come into my possession, 
and asked whether, if I paid him an 
additional £60, I might have the copy- 
right. ‘* You young prince!’’ cried 
Leigh Hunt, in a tone of something 
like rapture, and the transaction was 
promptly concluded. The work was 
** Imagination and Fancy.” It was suc- 
ceeded by ‘‘ Wit and Humour,” and 
other books, all of which were success- 
ful, and the introduction was the foun- 
dation of a friendship with Leigh Hunt 
and the members of his family which 
was very delightful to me. 

Leigh Hunt was of tall stature, with 
sallow, not to say yellow, complexion. 
His mouth lacked refinement and firm- 
ness, but he had large, expressive eyes. 
His manner, however, had such fasci- 
nation that, after he had spoken for 
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five minutes, one forgot how he looked. 
He wrote the most charming letters, 
perfect alike in both form and spirit. 
I particularly enjoyed the simple, old- 
fashioned suppers to which he fre- 
quently invited me. His daughter 
played and sang to us, and Leigh 
‘Hunt told us the most delightful 
stories of his Italian travels, and of 
Shelley and Byron (whom he always 
called ‘‘ Birron’’). I lived on the 
north side of the park, and I remember 
I used to get over the palings to cross 
Kensington Gardens, and thus shorten 
the distance home; the palings of those 
days were easily negotiated by an 
active young man. 

Business was by no means Leigh 
Hunt’s strong point. In this respect, 


but not otherwise, he may have sug- 
gested Skimpole to Charles Dickens. 
On one of my visits I found him try- 
ing to puzzle out the abstruse question 
of how he should deduct some such 
sum as thirteen shillings and ninepence 
from a sovereign. 


On another occasion 
I had to pay him a sum of money, £4 100 
or £200, and I wrote him a check for 
the amount. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ what 
am I to do with this little bit of paper ?”’ 
I told him that if he presented it at the 
bank they would pay him cash for it, 
but I added, ‘“‘I will save you that 
trouble.”’ I sent to the bank and 
cashed: the check for him. He took 
the notes away carefully enclosed in an 
envelope. Two days afterwards Leigh 
Hunt came in a state of great agitation 
to tell me that his wife had burned 
them. He had thrown the envelope, 
with the bank-notes inside, carelessly 
down, and his wife had flung it into the 
fire. Leigh Hunt’s agitation while on 
his way to bring this news had not pre- 
vented him from purchasing on the road 
a little statuette of Psyche which he 
carried, without any paper round it, in 
his hand. I told him I thought some- 
thing might be done in the matter; I 
sent to the bankers and got the num- 
bers of the notes, and then in company 
with Leigh Hunt went off to the Bank 
of England. I explained our business 
and we were shown into a room where 
three old gentlemen were sitting at 
tables. They kept us waiting some 
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time, and Leigh Hunt, who had mean- 
time been staring all round the room, 
at last got up, walked up to one of the 
staid officials, and addressing him said 
in wondering tones, ‘* And this is the 
Bank of England! And do you sit here 
all day, and never see the green woods 
and the trees and flowers and the 
charming country ?’’ Then in tones 
of remonstrance he demanded, ‘‘ Are 
you contented with suchalife?’’ All 
this time he was holding the little naked 
Psyche in one hand, and with his long 
hair and flashing eyes made a surpris- 
ing figure. I fancy I can still see the 
astonished faces of the three officials; 
they would have made a most delight- 
ful picture. I said, ‘‘ Come. away, Mr. 
Hunt, these gentlemen are very busy.” 
I succeeded in carrying Leigh Hunt 
off, and after entering into certain form- 
alities, we were told that the value of 
the notes would be paid in twelve 
months. I gave Leigh Hunt the money 
at once, and he went away rejoicing. 

On. the whole my first modest ex- 
periences in publishing were successful, 
and brought me into pleasant social re- 
lations with several authors. I remem- 
ber I was very indignant that the firm 
would not allow me to add the profits 
of my ventures to the original sum 
which formed my publishing capital. 
I had reckoned on increasing that capi- 
tal by the profits I made until I could 
undertake really large transactions; but 
this expectation was disappointed, and 
my yearly profits melted into the gen- 
eral balance-sheet of the firm. 

The ten years from 1840 to 1850 
were a very eventful decade to me. In 
1844 my father fell into ill health, and 
went to live at Box Hill near Dorking, 
where he died in August, 1846. Mr. 
Elder had never taken a leading part in 
the business, and when my father’s 
health broke down the general manage- 
ment to a great extent fellon me. At 
this time I was twenty years of age. 
In the year 1845 we had to face the 
fact that my father’s condition was 
hopeless, and he retired from the firm. 
Mr. Elder deciding to retire at the 
same time, a new partnership was con- 
stituted by the remaining partner 
(whose name I prefer not to mention) 
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and myself. The partnership lasted 
only about two years, after which. time 
I was under the painful necessity of 
dissolving it. The entire control of the 
business now fell upon my rather 
youthful shoulders. My condition 
was a very anxious one: nearly every 
penny my father possessed had been 
invested in the business; the provision 
for my mother and my young brothers 
and sisters was absolutely dependent 
on its success; and although the busi- 
ness was a profitable one, I had the 
gravest reasons for anxiety as to its 
financial position, which had been 
cruelly undermined. It will be seen 
that the situation was one to bring out 
whatever there was in me, and I worked 
with all the intensity and zeal of which 
Iwascapable. The work I got through 
may be described as enormous. In 
addition to my previous responsibilities, 
I had to take in hand the Indian and 
Colonial correspondence, of which my 
partner had previously been in charge. 
This work was, of course, more difficult 
for me at first, as the details of it were 
new, but I quickly mastered it. I must 
in those days have had great powers of 
endurance; the correspondence was 
heavy, the letters were often both very 
long and very important; I used to 
dictate to a clerk while two others were 
occupied in copying. It was a com- 
mon thing for me and many of the 
clerks to work until three or four 
o’clock in the morning, and occasion- 
ally, when there was but a short inter- 
val between the arrival and departure 
of the Indian mails, I used to start 


work at nine o’clock of one morning, 
and neither leave my room nor cease 
dictating until seven o’clock the next 
evening, when the mail was despatched. 
During this thirty-four hours of con- 
tinuous work I was supported by mut- 
ton chops and green tea at stated inter- 


vals. I believe I maintained my health 
by active exercise on foot and horse- 
back, and by being able after these 
excessive stretches of work to sleep 
soundly for many hours; on these oc- 
casions I generally got to bed at about 
eleven, and slept till three or four 
o’clock the next afternoon. 

Happily for me my mother removed 


to London shortly after my father’s 
death, and I had the advantage of her 
daily support and sympathy. Natur- 
ally, the hard work was not the worst 
for me; the continuous anxiety and 
sense of responsibility from which I 
had to suffer were even more crushing. 
Had it not been that I had in my 
mother a woman of the most indomit- 
able courage, I do not believe that I 
could have sustained the combined 
stress of anxiety and work. My 
mother’s cheerful spirit never forsook 
her: in looking back I can see that she 
devoted herself to sustaining my cour- 
age; she even made fun of our perilous 
position. On one Sunday, when I was 
unusually depressed, she took me for a 
walk in Kensington Gardens; a more 
wretched creature than I felt, and, I 
suppose, looked, when we started for 
our walk, could hardly be imagined, 
but my mother had evidently set her 
heart on cheering me. She had some 
gift of mimicry, and she drew such a 
humorous picture of the result of our 
utter ruin, when she expressed her in- 
tention, if the worst came, of having a 
Berlin wool shop in the Edgeware 
Road, and so admirably mimicked one 
of my sisters—who was regarded in the 
family as having rather a taste for dis- 
play—serving behind the counter, that 
I could not restrain my laughter, and 
returned home in a different and more 
hopeful condition of mind. 

At this time I was unable to give 
much attention to the publishing busi- 
ness, but the firm produced some books 
of importance, and if these unpreten- 
tious jottings are found interesting I 
may give a few of my reminiscences 
of other writers whom I have known 
subsequently. Meanwhile I propose to 
devote the present paper to some recol- 
lections of a writer whose personality, 
as well as, or even more than, her liter- 
ary gifts, was always peculiarly inter- 
esting to me. 

In July, 1847, a parcel containing a 
MS. reached our office addressed to 
the firm, but bearing also the scored- 
out addresses of three or four other 
publishing houses; showing that the 
parcel had been previously submitted 
to other publishers. This was not cal- 
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culated to prepossess us in favor of the 
MS. _ It was clear that we were offered 
what had been already rejected else- 
where. 

The parcel contained the MS. of 
‘* The Professor,’’ by ‘‘ Currer Bell,’’ a 
book which was published after Char- 
lotte Bronté’s death. Mr. Williams, 
the ‘‘ reader’”’ to the firm, read the 
MS., and said that it evinced great 
literary power, but he had doubts as to 
its being successful as a publication. 
‘ We decided that he should write to 
‘“‘Currer Bell ’’ a letter of appreciative 
criticism declining the work, but ex- 
pressing an opinion that he could pro- 
duce a book which would command 
success. Before, however, our letter 
was despatched, there came a letter 
from ‘* Currer Bell ’’ containing a post- 
age stamp for our reply, it having been 
hinted to the writer by “‘ an experi- 
enced friend,’’ that publishers often re- 
frained from answering communications 
unless a postage stamp was furnished 
for the purpose! Charlotte Bronté her- 
self has described the effect our letter 
had on her: 


As a forlorn hope, he tried one publishing house 
more. Ere long, in a much shorter space than that 
on which experience had taught him to calculate, 
there came a letter, which he opened in the dreary 
anticipation of finding two hard, hopeless lines, in- 
timating that ‘‘Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. were not 
disposed to publish the MS.,’’ and, instead, he took 
out of the envelope a letter of two pages. He read 
it trembling. It declined, indeed, to publish that 
tale‘for business reasons, but it discussed its merits 
and demerits so courteously, so considerately, in a 
spirit so rational, with a discrimination so enlight- 
ened, that this very refusal cheered the author bet- 
ter than a vulgarly expressed acceptance would have 
done. It was added, that a work in three volumes 
would meet with careful attention. 


The writer of this letter was, as I 
have said, Mr. W. Smith Williams, and 
his name appears so frequently in all 
accounts of the Bronté family that a 
brief mention of his relations with 
Smith, Elder, & Co. may be interesting. 

When I first came into control of the 
business I felt the necessity of getting 
efficient assistance in the publishing de- 
partment. A happy accident gave me 
the man I sought. The ‘accounts of 
the firm had fallen into some confusion 


in consequence of my father’s illness. 
Mr. Elder, who, on my father’s break- 
down, had taken charge of them, was 
but a poor accountant. Among the 
first tasks to which I devoted myself 
was that of bringing the accounts into 
order. An account with the lithogra- 
phers who had printed the illustrations 
for Darwin’s ‘‘ Zodlogy of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Beagle,” and for other books 
of smaller magnitude, was in an almost 
hopeless state of confusion. It had 
not been balanced for years, sums hav- 
ing been paid ‘* on account ” from time 
to time. 

I went to see the bookkeeper of the 
firm of lithographers— Mr. W. Smith 
Williams—taking with me a bundle of 
accounts with a view to getting them 
arranged in proper form. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ gifts as a bookkeeeper, I soon 
found, were of a most primitive char- 
acter. I asked him how he had struck 
his numerous balances, remarking that 
we had no corresponding balances in 
our books. ‘‘ Oh!” said Mr. Williams, 


** those are the bottoms of the pages in 


our ledger; I always strike a balance 
at the bottom of a page to avoid the 
necessity of carrying over the figures 
on both sides.’’ I had a good many 
interviews with Mr. Williams, and if 
he was not a good bookkeeper, he was 
a most agreeable and most intelligent 
man, a man with literary gifts wasted 
in uncongenial work. My sympathy 
was excited by seeing one of so much 
ability occupied with work which he 
did ill, and which was distasteful to 
him, and by noticing the overbearing 
manner in which he was treated by the 
junior member of the firm which em- 
ployed him. Mr. Williams confided 
to me that, by way of relief from his 
bookkeeping efforts, he contributed 
reviews and other articles to the Spec- 
tater, then making its high position 
under the able editorship of Mr. Rin- 
toul. Mr. Williams used also to write 
theatrical criticisms for the Spectator, - 
but found himself hampered a good 
deal, he said, by the chilly tempera- 
ment of his editor, Mr. Rintoul, who 
used to say, in the most. impressive 
manner, ‘‘ The Spectator is not enthu- 
siastic, and must not be!’’ 
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I fancied I had discovered the man 
who could help me in my publishing 
business. I invited Mr. Williams to 
tea at my lodgings in Regent Street, 
and after tea I said to him, ‘‘ Rightly 
or wrongly, I do not think you like 
your present occupation ?’’ “I hate 
it!’’ said Mr. Williams with fervor. 
This reply made clear sailing for me, 
and before he left my room we had ar- 
ranged that he should come to Cornhill 
as my literary assistant, and general 
manager of the publishing department. 
It was for both of us a happy arrange- 
ment. Mr. Williams remained with me 
until his advancing years obliged him 
to retire from active work. He was 
loyal, diligent, of shrewd Jiterary judg- 
ment and pleasant manners, and proved 
a most valuable assistant; and his re- 
lations with me and my family were 
always of the most cordial description. 

In reply to Mr. Williams’ letter 
came a brief note from ‘‘ Currer Bell,’’ 
expressing grateful appreciation of the 
attention which had been given to the 
MS., and saying that the author was 
on the point of finishing another book, 
which would be sent to us as soon as 
completed. 

The second MS. was “‘ Jane Eyre.’’ 
Here again ‘‘ Currer Bell’s’’ suspicion 
as to the excessive parsimony of Lon- 
don publishers in regard to postage 
stamps found expression in the letter 
accompanying the MS. She wrote: 


I find I cannot prepay the carriage of the parcel, 
as money for that purpose is not received at the 
small station where it is left. If, when you ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the MS., you would have 
the goodness to mention the amount charged on 
delivery, I will immediately transmit it in postage 
stamps. 


The MS. of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ was read 


by Mr. Williams in due course. He 
brought it to me on a Saturday, and 
said that he would like me to read it. 
There were no Saturday half-holidays 
in those days, and, as was usual, I did 
not reach home until late. I had made 
an appointment with a friend for Sun- 
day morning; I was to meet him about 
twelve o'clock, at a place some two or 
three miles from our house ane. ride 
‘with him into the country. 


After breakfast on Sunday morning 
I took the MS. of ‘* Jane Eyre ’’ to my 
little study, and began to read it. The 
story quickly took me captive. Before 
twelve o’clock my horse came to the 
door, but I could not put the book 
down. I scribbled two or three lines 
to my friend, saying I was very sorry 
circumstances had arisen to prevent my 
meeting him, sent the note off by my 
groom, and went on reading the MS. 
Presently the servant came to tell me 
that luncheon was ready; I asked him 
to bring me a sandwich and a glass of 
wine, and still went on with “‘ Jane 
Eyre.’’ Dinner came; for me the 
meal was a very hasty one, and before 
I went to bed that night I had finished 
reading the manuscript. 

The next day we wrote to ‘‘ Currer 
Bell ’’ accepting the book for publica- 
tion. I need say nothing about the 
success which the book achieved, and 
the speculations as to whether it was 
written by a man or a woman. For 
my own part, I never had much doubt 
on the subject of the writer’s sex; but 
then I had the advantage over the gen- 
eral public of having the handwriting 
of the author before me. There were 
qualities of style, too, and turns of 
expression, which satisfied me that 
“ Currer Bell” was a woman, an opinion 
in which Mr. Williams concurred. We 
were bound, however, to respect the 
writer’s anonymity, and our letters con- 
tinued to be addressed to “‘ Currer Bell, 
Esq.’’ Her sisters were always referred 
to in the correspondence as *‘ Messrs. 
Ellis and Acton Bell.”’ The works of 
Ellis and Acton’ Bell had been pub- 
lished by a Mr. Newby, on terms which 
rather depleted the scanty purses of 
the authors. When we were about to 
publish ‘‘ Shirley ’’—the work which, 
in the summer of 1848, succeeded 
‘* Jane Eyre’’—we endeavored to 
make an arrangement with an Ameri- 
can publisher to sell him advance 
sheets of the book, in order to give 
him an advantage in regard to time 
over other American publishers. There 
was, of course, no copyright with 
America in those days. We were met 
during the negotiations with our Amer- 
ican correspondents by the statement 
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that Mr. Newby had informed them 
that he was about to publish the next 
book by the author of ‘*‘ Jane Eyre,’’ 
under her other nom de plume of Acton 
Bell—Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell be- 
ing in fact, according to him, one per- 
son. We wrote to “‘ Currer Bell’’ to 
say that we should be glad to be ina 
position to contradict the statement, 
adding at the same time we were quite 
sure Mr. Newby’s assertion was untrue. 
Charlotte Bronté has related how the 
letter affected her. She was persuaded 
that her honor wasimpugned. ‘‘ With 
rapid decision,’’ says Mrs. Gaskell, in 
her ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,”’ 
‘‘ Charlotte and her sister Anne re- 
solved that they should start for Lon- 
don that very day in order to prove 
their separate identity to Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co.”’ 

With what haste and energy the 
sisters plunged into what was, for them, 
a serious expedition, how they reached 
London at eight o’clock on a Saturday 
morning, took lodgings in the ‘* Chap- 
ter’’ coffee-house in Paternoster Row, 
and, after an agitated breakfast, set 
out on a pilgrimage to my office in 
Cornhill, is told at length in Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté.’’ 

That particular Saturday morning I 
was at work in my room, when a clerk 
reported that two ladies wished to see 
me. I was very busy and sent out to 
ask their names. The clerk returned 
to say that the ladies declined to give 
their names, but wished to see me on 
a private matter. After a moment’s 
hesitation I told him to show them in. 
I was in the midst of my correspond- 
ence, and my thoughts were far away 
from *‘ Currer Bell ’’ and ‘‘ Jane Eyre.”’ 
Two rather quaintly dressed little la- 
dies, pale-faced and anxious-looking, 
walked into my room; one of them 
came forward and presented me with a 
letter addressed, in my own handwrit- 
ing, to ‘* Currer Bell, Esq.”” I noticed 
that the letter had been opened, and 
said, with some sharpness, ‘‘ Where 
did you get this from ?’’ ‘‘ From the 
post-office,’” was the reply; ‘‘ it was 
addressed to me. We have both come 
that you might have ocular proof that 
there are at least two of us.’’ This, 


then, was ‘‘ Currer Bell’’ in person. I 
need hardly say that I was at once 
keenly interested, not to say excited. 
Mr. Williams was called down and in- 
troduced, and I began to plan all sorts 
of attentions to our visitors. I tried to 
persuade them to come and stay at our 
house. This they positively declined 
to do, but they agreed that I should 
call with my sister and take them to 
the Opera in the evening. She has 
herself given an account of her own 
and her sister Anne’s sensations on 
that occasion: how they dressed for 
the Opera in their plain, high-necked 
dresses: 


Fine ladies and gentlemen glanced at us, as we 
stood by the box-door, which was not yet opened, 
with a slight, graceful superciliousness, quite war- 
ranted by the circumstances, Still I felt pleasur- 
ably excited in spite of headache, sickness, and 
conscious clownishness ; and I saw Anne was calm 
and gentle, which she always is. The performance 
was Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber of Seville”—very brilliant, 
though I fancy there are things I should like better. 
We got home after one o’clock. We had never 
been in bed the night before ; had been in constant 
excitement for twenty-four hours ; you may imagine 
we were tired, 


My mother called upon them the 
next day. The sisters, after barely 
three days in London, returned to 


Haworth. In what condition of mind 
and body those few days left them is 
graphically told by Charlotte Bronté 
herself: 


On Tuesday morning we left London, laden with 
books Mr. Smith had given us, and got safely home. 
A more jaded wretch than I looked, it would be 
difficult to conceive. I was thin when I went, but 
I was meagre indeed when I returned, my face 
looking grey and very old, with strange deep lines 
ploughed in it—my eyes stared unnaturally. I was 
weak and yet restless. 


This is the only occasion on which I 
saw Anne Bronté. She was a gentle, 
quiet, rather subdued person, by no 
means pretty, yet of a pleasing appear- 
ance. Her manner was curiously ex- 
pressive of a wish for protection and 
encouragement, a kind of constant ap- 
peal which invited sympathy. 

I must confess that my first impres- 
sion of Charlotte Bronté’s personal 
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appearance was that it was interesting 
rather than attractive. She was very 
small, and had a quaint, old-fashioned 
look. Her head seemed too large for 
her body. She had fine eyes, but her 
face was marred by the shape of the 
mouth and by the complexion. There 
was but little feminine charm about 
her; and of this fact she herself was 
uneasily and perpetually conscious. It 
may seem strange that the possession 
of genius did not lift her above the 
weakness of an excessive anxiety about 
her personal appearance. But I be- 
lieve that she would have given all her 
genius and her fame to have been beau- 
tiful. Perhaps few women ever existed 
more anxious to be pretty than she, or 
more angrily conscious of the circum- 
stance that she was xof pretty. 
Charlotte Bronté stayed with us sev- 
eral times. The utmost was, of course, 
done to entertain and please her. We 
arranged for dinner-parties, at which 
artistic and literary notabilities, whom 
she wished to meet, were present. We 


took her to places which we thought 


would interest her —the Zzmes office, 
the General Post Office, the Bank of 
England, Newgate, Bedlam. At New- 
gate she rapidly fixed her attention on 
an individual prisoner. There was a 
poor girl with an interesting face, and 
an expression of the deepest misery. 
She had, I believe, killed her illegit- 
imate child. Miss Bronté walked up 
to her, took her hand, and began to 
talk toher. She was, of course, quickly 
interrupted by the prison warder with 
the formula, “‘ Visitors are not allowed 
to speak to the prisoners.’’ Sir Edward 
Brewster took her round the Great Ex- 
hibition, and made the visit a very in- 
teresting one to her. One thing which 
impressed her very much was the lighted 
rooms of the newspaper offices in Fleet 
Street and the Strand, as we drove 
home in the middle of the night from 
some city expedition. 

On one occasion I took Miss Bronté 
to the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons. The Ladies’ Gallery of 
those days was behind the Strangers’ 
Gallery, and from it one could see the 
~ eyes of the ladies above, nothing more. 
I told Miss Bronté that if she felt tired 


and wished to go away, she had only 
to look at me; I should know by the 
expression of her eyes what she meant 
and that I would come round for her. 
After a time I looked and looked. 
There were many eyes, they all seemed 
to be flashing signals to me, but much 
as I admired Miss Bronté’s eyes I could 
not distinguish them from the others. 
I looked so earnestly from one pair of 
eyes to another that I am afraid that 
more than one lady must have regarded 
me as a rather impudent fellow. At 
length I went round and took my lady 
away. I expressed my hope that I did 
not keep her long waiting, and said 
something about the difficulty of get- 
ting out, after I saw her signal. ‘“‘I 
made no signal,’’ she said. ‘‘I did 
not wish to come away. Perhaps there 
were other signals from the Gallery.”’ 

Miss Bronté and her father had a 
passionate admiration for the Duke of 
Wellington, and I took her to the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, which he 
generally attended on Sunday, in order 
that she might see him. We followed 
him out of the Chapel, and I indulged 
Miss Bronté by so arranging our walk 
that she met him twice on his way to 
Apsley House. I also took her to a 
Friends’ meeting-house in St. Martin’s 
Court, Leicester Square. I am afraid 
this form of worship afforded her more 
amusement than edification. We went 
together to a Dr. Browne, a phrenol- 
ogist who was then in vogue, using the 
names of Mr. and Miss Fraser. Here 
is Dr. Browne’s estimate of the talents 
and disposition of Miss Bronté: 


A PHRENOLOGICAL ESTIMATE Or THE TALENTS AND 
DISPOSITIONS OF A LADY 


Temperament for the most part nervous. Brain 
large, the anterior and superior parts remarkably 
salient. In her domestic relations this lady will be 
warm and affectionate. In the care of children she 
will evince judicious kindness, but she is not pleased 
at seeing them spoiled by over-indulgence. Her 
fondness for any particular locality would chiefly 
rest upon the associations connected with it. Her 
attachments are strong and enduring—indeed, this 
is a leading element of her character ; she is rather 
circumspect, however, in the choice of her friends, 
and it is well that she is so, for she will seldom 
meet with persons whose dispositions approach the 
standard of excellence with which she can entirely 
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sympathize. Her sense of truth and justice would 
be offended by any dereliction of duty, and she 
would in such cases express her disapprobation with 
warmth and energy; she would not, however, be 
precipitate in acting thus, and rather than live in a 
state of hostility with those she could wish to love 
she would depart from them, although the break- 
ing-off of friendship would be to her a source of 
great unhappiness. The careless and unreflecting, 
whom she would labor to amend, might deem her 
punctilious and perhaps exacting: not considering 
that their amendment and not her own gratification 
prompted her to admonish. She is sensitive and is 
very anxious to succeed in her undertakings, but is 
not so sanguine as to the probability of success. 
She is occasionally inclined to take a gloomier view 
of things than perhaps the facts of the case justify ; 
she should guard against the effect of this where her 
affection is engaged, for her sense of her own im- 
portance is moderate and not strong enough to steel 
her heart against disappointment ; she has more 
firmness than self-reliance, and her sense of justice 
is of a very high order. She is deferential to the 
aged and those she deems worthy of respect, and 
possesses much devotional feeling, but dislikes fanat- 
icism and is not given to a belief in supernatural 
things without questioning the probability of their 
existence, 

Money is not her idol, she values it merely for 
its uses ; she would be liberal to the poor and com- 
passionate to the afflicted, and when friendship 
calls for aid she would struggle even against her 
own interest to impart the required assistance—in- 
deed, sympathy is a marked characteristic of this 
organization. 

Is fond of symmetry and proportion, and pos- 
sesses & good perception of form, and is a good 
judge of color. She is endowed with a keen per- 
ception of melody and rhythm. Her imitative 
powers are good, and the faculty which gives man- 
ual dexterity is well developed. These powers 
might have been cultivated with advantage. Is a 
fair calculator, and her sense of order and arrange- 
ment is remarkably good. Whatever this lady has 
to settle or arrange will be done with precision and 
taste. 

She is endowed with an exalted sense of the beau- 
tiful and ideal, and longs for perfection. If not a 
poet her sentiments are poetical, or ‘are at least 
imbued with that enthusiastic glow which is charac- 
teristic of poetical feeling. She is fond of dramatic 
literature and the drama, especially if it be’ com- 
bined with music. 

In its intellectual development this head is very 
remarkable. The forehead is at once very large 
and well formed. It bears the stamp of deep 
thoughtfulness and comprehensive understanding. 


It is highly philosophical. It exhibits the presence 


of an intellect at once perspicacious and perspicu- 
ous, There is much critical sagacity and fertility in 
devising resources in situations of difficulty, much 
originality, with a tendency to speculate and gen- 
eralize. Possibly this speculative bias may some- 
times interfere with the practical efficiency of some 
of her projects. Yet since she has scarcely an ade- 
quate share of self-reliance, and is not sanguine as 
to the success of her plans, there is reason to sup- 
pose that she would attend more closely to particu- 
lars, and thereby present the unsatisfactory results 
of hasty generalization. This lady possesses a fine 
organ of language, and can, if she has done: her 
talents justice by exercise, express her sentiments 
with clearness, precision, and force — sufficiently 
eloquent but not verbose. In learning a language 
she would investigate its spirit and structure. The 
character of the German language would be well 
adapted to such an organization. In analyzing the 
motives of human conduct, this lady would display 
originality and power, but in her mode of investi- 
gating mental science she would naturally be im- 
bued with a metaphysical bias ; she would perhaps 
be sceptical as to the truth of Gale’s doctrine. But 
the s. idy of this doctrine, this new system of men- 
tal philosophy, would give additional strength to 
her excellent understanding by rendering it more 
practical, more attentive to particulars, and con- 
tribute to her happiness by imparting to her more 
correct notions of the dispositions of those whose 
acquaintance she may wish to cultivate. 
T. P. Browne, M.D. 
367 STRAND, June 29, 1851. 


Dr. Browne could not have had any 
idea whose head he was examining. A 
few days.afterwards Mr. Richard Doyle, 
whom I used to see frequently, men- 
tioned that a friend of his had examined 
the head of a lady, and was so much 
struck by the imaginative power she 
possessed that he should like to find 
out something about her. ‘“‘If he 
succeeds,’’ said Richard Doyle, ‘‘ I will 
tell you who she is; for, if Dr. Browne 
is right, the lady ought to be worth 
your looking after.’’ The estimate of 
my own head was not so happy. From 
the frequent reference to it and to Mr. 
Fraser in Miss Bronté’s letters to me I 
must have sent it to her, and I cannot 
find that I have kept a copy. 

Her letters show that she enjoyed 
the recollection of these visits, and the 
society at our house; but my mother 
and sisters found her a somewhat diffi- 
cult guest, and |: am afraid she was 
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never perfectly at her ease with them. 
Strangers used to say that they were 
afraid of her. She was very quiet and 
self-absorbed, and gave the impression 
that she was always engaged in observ- 
ing and analyzing the people she met. 
She was sometimes tempted to confide 
her analysis to the victim. Here is an 
extract from a letter which she wrote 
to myself: 


I will tell you a thing to be noted often in your 
letters and almost always in your conversation, a 
psychological thing, and not a matter pertaining to 
style or intellect—I mean an undercurrent of quiet 
raillery, an inaudible laugh to yourself, a not un- 
kindly, but somewhat subtle playing on your cor- 
respondent or companion for the time being—in 
short a sly touch of a Mephistopheles with the fiend 
extracted. In the present instance this speciality is 
perceptible only in the slightest degree, but it zs 
there, and more or less you have it always. I by 
no means mention this as a fault. I merely tell 
you you have it, and I can make the accusation 
with comfortable impunity, guessing pretty surely 
that you are too busy just now to deny this or any 
other charge. 2 


For my own part, I found her con- 
versation most interesting; her quick 
and clear intelligence were delightful. 
When she became excited on any sub- 
ject she was really eloquent, and it was 
a pleasure to listen to her. 

On an occasion when I took her to 
dine with Mr. Thackeray the excite- 
ment with which Charlotte Bronté’s 
visit was expected is portrayed by Miss 
Thackeray, who was then a mere child: 


I can still see the scene quite plainly !—the hot 
summer evening, the open windows, the carriage 
driving to the door as we all sat silent and expec- 
tant; my father, who rarely waited, waiting with 
us; our governess, my sister and I all in a row, and 
prepared for the great event. We saw the carriage 
stop, and out of it sprang the active, well-knit figure 
of young Mr. George Smith, who was bringing Miss 
Bronté to see our father. My father, who had been 
walking up and down the room, goes out into the 
hall to meet his guests, and then after a moment’s 
delay the door opens wide, and the two gentlemen 
come in, leading a tiny, delicate, serious, little lady, 
pale, with fair straight hair, and steady eyes. She 
may be a little over thirty ; she is dressed in a little 
barége dress with a pattern of faint green moss. 
She enters in mittens, in silence, in seriousness ; 
our hearts are beating with wild excitement. 


Charlotte Bronté’s intense interest in 
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Thackeray, to whom she had dedicated 
the second edition of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ is 
graphically described by Miss Thack- 
eray: 


She sat gazing at him with kindling eyes of in- 
terest, lighting up with a sort of illumination every 
now and then as she answered him. I can see her 
bending forward over the table, not eating, but lis- 
tening to what he said as he carved the dish before 
him. 


Thackeray himself has drawn a touch- 
ing picture of Charlotte Bronté as he 
first saw her: 


I saw her first [he says] just as I rose out of an 
illness from which I had never thought to recover. 
I remember the trembling little frame, the little 
hand, the great honest eyes. An impetuous honesty 
seemed to me to characterize the woman, 


New to the London world, she entered it with an 
independent, indomitable spirit of her own; and 
judged of contemporaries, and especially spied out 
arrogance and affectation, with extraordinary keen- 
ness of vision, She was angry with her favorites if 
their conduct or conversation fell below her ideal. 


How Charlotte Bronté could ‘‘ chill ’’ 
a party is humorously described by 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie in her account 
of an evening reception given by her 
father in Charlotte Bronté’s honor: 


Every one waited for the brilliant conversation 
which never began at all. . The room looked 
very dark, the lamp began to smoke a little, the 
conversation grew dimmer and more dim, the ladies 
sat round still expectant, my father was too much 
perturbed by the gloom and the silence to be able 
to cope with it at all. 


At a later stage in the evening Miss 
Thackeray tells us how 


I was surprised to see my father opening the front 
door, with his hat on. He put his fingers to his lips, 
walked out into the darkness and shut the door 
quietly behind him. When I went back to the 
drawing-room again the ladies asked me where he 
was. I vaguely answered that I thought he was 
coming back. 


But he was not! He had given up 
his own party in despair, and betaken 
himself to the consolations of a.cigar 
at his club! The gloom, the constraint, 
the general situation, had overwhelmed 
him. 


The ladies [says Miss Thackeray] waited, won- 
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dered, and finally departed also. As we were 
going up to bed with our candles after everybody 
was gone I remember two pretty Miss L——’s in 
shiny silk dresses arriving, full of expectation. We 
still said we thought our father would so®n be back ; 
but the Miss L ’s declined to wait upon the 
chance, laughed, and drove away. 


Mrs. Proctor was accustomed to tell 
the story of that evening with much 
humor. It was, she always declared, 
‘* one of the dullest evenings she ever 
spent in her life,’’ though she extracted 
much entertainment from it years after- 
wards. The failure of this attempt 
by Thackeray to entertain Charlotte 
Bronté illustrates one aspect of the 
character of both of them: in Char- 
lotte Bronté her want of social gifts; 
in Thackeray his impatience of social 
discomfort. 

Mrs. Brookfield, who was perfectly 
at home in any society, said that Char- 
lotte Bronté was the most difficult 
woman to talk to she had ever met. 
That evening at Thackeray’s house she 
tried hard to enter into conversation 
with her. Mrs. Brookfield used to re- 


late with some humor what she called 
*“My conversation with Charlotte 


Bronté.’’ She said, ‘‘ I opened it by 
saying I hoped she liked London; to 
which Charlotte Bronté replied curtly, 
‘I do and I don’t.” Naturally Mrs. 
Brookfield’s audience used to wait for 
more, but, said Mrs. Brookfield, ‘‘ That 
is all.’’ 

If Miss Bronté did not talk much, as 
was usual with her, she kept her eyes 
open. One of Mr. Thackeray’s guests 
was Miss Adelaide Proctor, and those 
who remember that lady’s charming 
personality will not be surprised to 
learn that I was greatly attracted by 
her. During our drive home I was 
seated opposite to Miss Bronté, and I 
was startled by her leaning forward, 
putting her hands on my knees, and 
saying, ‘‘ She would make you a very 
nice wife.’’ ‘* Whom-do you mean ?”’ 
I replied. ‘‘ Oh! you know whom I 
mean,”’ she said; and we relapsed into 
silence. Though I admired Miss Proc- 
tor very much, it was not a case of love 
at first sight, as Miss Bronté supposed. 

When I first asked Thackeray to dine 
to meet Charlotte Bronté, he offended 


her by failing to respect the anonymity 
behind which, at that time, she was 
very anxious to screen herself. On an- 
other occasion Thackeray roused the 
hidden fire in Charlotte Bronté’s soul, 
and was badly scorched himself as the 
result. My mother and I had taken 
her to one of Thackeray’s lectures on 
‘* The English Humorists.’’ After the 
lecture Thackeray came down from the 
platform and shook hands with many 
of the audience, receiving their con- 
gratulations and compliments. He 
was in high spirits, and rather thought- 
lessly said to his mother — Mrs. Car- 
michael Smyth —‘‘ Mother, you must 
allow me to introduce you to Jane 
Eyre.” This was uttered in a loud 
voice, audible over half the room. 
Everybody near turned round and 
stared at the disconcerted little lady, 
who grew confused and angry when 
she realized that every eye was fixed 
upon her. My mother got her away 
as quickly as possible. 

On the next afternoon Thackeray 
called. I arrived .at home shortly 
afterwards, and when I entered the 
drawing-room found a scene in full 
progress. Only these two were in the 
room. Thackeray was standing on the 
hearthrug, looking anything but happy. 
Charlotte Bronté stood close to him, 
with head thrown back and face white 
with anger. The first words I heard 
were, ‘‘ No, Sir! If you had to come 
to our part of the country in Yorkshire, 
what would you have thought of me if 
I had introduced you to my father, be- 
fore a mixed company of strangers, as 
‘Mr. Warrington’ ?’’ Thackeray re- 
plied, ‘‘ No, you mean ‘ Arthur Pen- 
dennis.’”’ ‘‘ No, I don’¢ mean Arthur 
Pendennis!’’ retorted Miss Bronté; ‘‘ I 
mean Mr. Warrington, and Mr. War- 
rington would not have behaved as you 
behaved to me yesterday.” The spec- 
tacle of this little woman, hardly 
reaching to Thackeray’s elbow, but, 
somehow, looking stronger and fiercer 
than himself, and casting her incisive 
words at his head, resembled the drop- 
ping of shells into a fortress. 

By this time I had recovered my 
presence of mind, and hastened to in- 
terpose. Thackeray made the necessary 
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and half-humorous apologies, and the 
parting was a friendly one. 

Thackeray shocked Charlotte Bronté 
sadly by the fashion of his talk on lit- 
erary subjects. The truth is, Charlotte 
Bronté’s heroics roused Thackeray’s 
antagonism. He declined to pose on 
a pedestal for her admiration, and with 
characteristic contrariety of nature he 
seemed to be tempted to say the very 
things that set Charlotte Bronté’s 
teeth, so to speak, on edge, and af- 
fronted all her ideals. He insisted on 
discussing his books very much as a 
clerk in a bank would discuss the led- 
gers he had to keep for a salary. But 
all this was, on Thackeray’s part, an 
affectation; an affectation into which 
he was provoked by what he considered 
Charlctte Bronté’s highfalutin’. Miss 
Bronté wanted to persuade him that he 
was a great man with a “ mission”; 
and Thackeray, with many wicked 
jests, declined to recognize the ‘‘ mis- 
sion.” 

But, despite all this, Charlotte 
Bronté, much as she scolded Thack- 
eray, never doubted his greatness. He 


was, she once said, ‘‘ a Titan in mind.”’ 

Before Thackeray went to America 
in the autumn of 1852 I had a portrait 
of him made by Mr. Samuel Laurence 


as a present to his daughters. My 
mother took Charlotte Bronté to see it 
at the artist’s studio. It was a very 
fine and expressive rendering of Thack- 
eray’s powerful head. Charlotte Bronté 
stood looking long upon it in silence; 
and then, as if quoting the words un- 
consciously, she said: ‘* There came up 
a lion out of Judah.” 

After Charlotte Bronté’s first. visit to 
our house her anonymity was dropped, 
and people naturally tried to draw her 
out. She shrank from this, or re- 
sented it, and seemed to place herself 
under my mother’s care for protection. 
My mother accepted the position, and 
was generally equal to it, but some- 
times, when accident left Charlotte 
Bronté exposed to a direct attack, the 
fire concealed beneath her mildness 
broke out. The first time this hap- 
fe I was not a little surprised. G. 

. Lewes, who was lunching with us, 
had the indiscretion to say. across the 


table, ‘‘ There ought to bé a bond of 
sympathy between us, Miss Bronté; 
for we have both written naughty 
books!’’ This fired the train with a 
vengearice, and ar explosion followed. 
I listened with mingled admiration and 
alarm to the indignant eloquence with 
which that impertinent remark was 
answered. 

By way of parenthesis, I may say 
that ‘‘ Jane Eyre”’ was really consid- 
ered in those days by many people to 
be an immoral book. My mother told 
me one evening that Lady Herschel, 
having found the book in her drawing- 
room, said: ‘‘ Do you leave -such a 
book as ¢hzs about, at the risk of your 
daughter reading it?’’ Charlotte 
Bronté herself was quite unconscious 
that the book possessed, in any degree, 
a reputation of this sort; and she was 
as much surprised as affronted when 
Lady Eastlake—then Miss Rigby—in 
her review of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ in the 
Quarterly Review (December, 1848) 
brutally said that ‘‘ if it were written 
by a woman, it must be by one who 
had forfeited the right to the society of 
her sex.”’ 

Charlotte Bronté had much nobility 
of character; she had an almost exag- 
gerated sense of duty; she was scrupu- 
lously honest and perfectly just. When 
Sir James Stephen, the father of the 
late Mr. Justice Stephen, said to me 
during a long conversation I had with 
him at Cambridge on a very delicate 
subject, ‘‘ I have lived a long and not 
unobservant life, and I have never yet 
met with a perfectly just woman,” I 
could not help thinking that he had 
never met Charlotte Bronté. Miss 
Bronté was critical of character, but 
not of action; this she judged favor- 
ably and kindly. Generally, I thought, 
she put too kind an interpretation on 
the actions of a friend. 

As I have mentioned, my mother 
and sisters complained that Charlotte 
Bronté always seemed to them to be 
noting and analyzing everything that 
was said and everything that hap- 
pened. That they were more or less 
right can hardly be doubted, and the 
following extract from a letter, written, 
after her first visit to London, to a 
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friend in New Zealand, and sent by her 
to Mrs. Gaskell—who gave it to me—is 
a salient instance of Charlotte Bronté’s 
habit in this respect: 


Mr. Smith’s residence at Bayswater, six miles 
from Cornhill, is a very fine place. The rooms, 
the drawing-rooms especially, looked splendid to 
us. There was no company, only his mother, his 
two grown-up sisters, and his brother, a lad of 
twelve or thirteen, and a little sister, the youngest 
of the family, very like himself. They are all dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, and have clear, pale faces. The 
mother is a portly, handsome woman of her age, and 
all the children were more or less well looking, one 
of the daughters decidedly pretty. We had a fine 
dinner, which neither Anne nor I had appetite to 
eat, and were glad when it was over. I always feel 
under an awkward constraint at table; dining out 
would be hideous tome. Mr. Smith made himself 
very pleasant. He is a firm, intelligent man of 
business, though so young ; bent on getting on, and 
I think desirous to make his way by fair, honorable 
means. He is enterprising, but likewise cool and 
cautious. Mr. Smith is a practical man: I wish 
Mr. Williams were more so, but he is altogether of 
the contemplative, theorizing order. Mr. Williams 
has too many abstractions, 


The “‘ fine place ’’’ in Bayswater was 
a house in Westbourne Place, now a 


street of shops. The house in which 
we lived is occupied by a hairdresser, 
and you may purchase cosmetics and 
hair pins in what used to be the dining- 
room, and have your hair cut, curled, 
singed, and shampooed in the little 
room in which I read the manuscript of 
** Jane Eyre.”’ 

** Villette”’ is full of scenes which one 
can trace to incidents which occurred 
during Miss Bronté’s visits to us. 

The scene at the theatre at Brussels 
in that book, and the description of 
the actress, were suggested by Rachel, 
whom we took her to see more than 
once. The scene of the fire comes 
from a slight incident to the scenery 
at Devonshire House, where Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Forster, and other men 
of letters gave a performance. I took 
Charlotte Bronté and one of my sisters 
to Devonshire House, and when the 
performance, which was for a charity, 
was repeated, I took another of my 
sisters, who had been too unwell to go 
on the first occasion, and a Miss D. 
At one stage of the second performance 


the scenery caught fire. There was 
some risk of a general panic, and I took 
my sister and Miss D. each by the 
wrist, and held them down till the 
panic had ceased. I seem to have 
written a description of the occurrence 
to Miss Bronté, for I find that she re- 
fers to it in one of her letters, saying, 
** It is easy to realize the scene.” 

In ‘* Villette” my mother was the 
original of “‘ Mrs. Bretton’’; several 
of her expressions are given verbatim. 
I myself, as I discovered, stood for 
“Dr. John.” Charlotte Bronté ad- 
mitted this to Mrs. Gaskell, to whom 
she wrote: ‘‘ I was kept waiting longer 
than usual for Mr. Smith’s opinion of 
the book, and I was rather uneasy, for 
I was afraid he had found me out, and 
was offended.” 

During Miss. Bronté’s visit to us in 
June, 1850, I persuaded her to sit to 
Mr. George Richmond for her portrait. 
This I sent afterwards with an engrav- 
ing of the portrait of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to her father, who was much 
pleased with them. 

Mr. Richmond mentioned that when 
she saw the portrait (she was not al- 
lowed to see it before it was finished) 
she burst into tears, exclaiming that it 
was so like her sister Anne, who had 
died the year before. 

At the conclusion of this visit I had 
to take a young brother to Scotland. 
I was accompanied by my sister, and 
with some difficulty I induced Miss 
Bronté to meet us in Edinburgh. I 
think the visit was very agreeable and 
interesting to her. We were fortunate 
in getting a driver, whom we engaged 
for the whole of our visit, who knew 
every interesting nook and corner in 
Edinburgh, who was better read in 
Scottish history and the Waverley 
Novels than I was, and whose dry 
humor exactly suited Miss Bronté. 
We left her in Yorkshire on our way 
back to London. 

Towards the end of 1853 I was en- 
gaged to be married, and wrote to in- 
form Miss Bronté of the fact. Her 
reply was brief, but she afterwards 
wrote more at length on the subject, 
when informing me of her engagement 
to Mr. Nicholls: 
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I thank you for your congratulations and good 
wishes ; if these last are realized but in part I shall 
be very thankful. It gave me also sincere pleasure 
to be assured of your happiness, though oi that I 
never doubted. I have faith also in its permanent 
character, provided Mrs. George Smith is—what it 
pleases me to fancy her to be. You never told me 
any particulars about her, though I should have 
liked them much, but did not like to ask questions, 
knowing how much your mind and time would be 
engaged. What / have to say is soon told. 

The step in contemplation is no hasty one; on 
the gentleman’s side, at least, it has been meditated 
for many years, and I hope that, in at last acceding 
to it, I am acting right ; it is what I earnestly wish 
todo. My future husband isaclergyman. He was 
for eight years my father’s curate. He left because 
the idea of this marriage was not entertained as he 
wished. His departure was regarded by the parish 
as a calamity, for he had devoted himself to his 
duties with no ordinary diligence. Various circum- 
stances have led my father to cqnsent to his return, 
nor can I deny that my own feelings have been 
much impressed and changed by the nature and 
strength of the qualities brought out in the course 
of his long attachment. I fear I must accuse my- 
self of having formerly done him less than justice. 


However, he is to come back now. He has forgone 


many chances of preferment to return to the obscure 
village of Haworth. 


I believe I do right in marry- 
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ing him. I mean to try to make him a good wife. 
There has been heavy anxiety—but I begin to hope 
all will end for the best. My expectations, how- 
ever, are very subdued—very different, I dare say, 
to what yours were before you were married. Care 
and Fear stand so close to Hope, I sometimes 
scarcely even see her for the shadows they cast. 
And yet I am thankful too, and the doubtful Future 
must be left with Providence. 

On one feature in the marriage I can dwell with 
unmingled satisfaction, with a certainty of being 
right. It takes nothing from the attention I owe to 
my father. I am not toleave him; my future hus- 
band consents to come here—thus papa secures by 
the step a devoted and reliable assistant in his old 
age. 

There can, of course, be no reason for withhold- 
ing the intelligence from your mother and sisters ; 
remember me kindly to them whenever you write. 

I hardly know in what form of greeting to include 
your wife’s name, as I have never seen her. Say to 
her whatever may seem to you most appropriate 
and most expressive of goodwill. 

Yours sincerely, 
: C. Bronte. 


Miss Bronté and my wife never met. 
She was married to the Rev. Arthur 
B. Nicholls on June 29, 1854, and died 
on March 31, 1855. 


(Early Spring Rains in Japan) 
BY MARY M’NEIL FENOLLOSA 


BEFore the strongest cherry-bloom 
Has burst its silver coat of mail, 
From sky to earth is spread a loom 


To weave the Spring-time’s bridal veil. 


The loom is hung from star to star; 


The threads are silver wires of rain; 
And tender winds the hand-maids are, 


Who, sighing, weave, then pause again. 


I hear their shuttles in the trees; 


The sunshine lends them strands of gold; 
While light and high about their knees 





Rise bridal garments, fold on fold. 


And now among the misty bowers 
The loom has stopped ;—the cuckoos sing, — 
On airy paths of cherry flowers 
Comes viewless—yet so sure—the Spring! 
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IN THE WINKEL 


So I shall write it all out. Forwhom 
I do not know. Perhaps for the dear 
God, to whom in my innocence I wrote 
the letter when my father died. My 
heart would break could I not talk over 
all that is unusual and sorrowful in my 
life. I will tell it to the sheet of paper. 
Perchance in the future it may be found 
by some one whom I can trust, though 
he but half understandsme. You, pure 
white leaves, shall now be my friends 
and share the years which may come to 
me. To-day my hair is still dark, while 
you are somewhat gray, but you may 
yet outlive me and become my future 
generation. 


A little leaf of paper may live longer 

Than the freshest spring leaf upon God’s earth, 
Than the fleetest chamois on the rocky cliff, 
Than the curly haired child in the peaceful dale. 
A little sheet of paper, pale and fragile, 

Is oft the one image, faithful and true, 

That man leaves behind him for future time, 
When o’er his dust his descendants tread. 

His bones are scattered, the gravestone gone, 
The house destroyed, the works have vanished. 
Who will then our footsteps trace 

In the eternal Nature where we once held sway? 
New men wrestle with fortunes new, 

And think no more of those who are gone ; 
Then a leaf, with its pale ink tracings, 

Is often the only enduring sign 

Of the being who once lived and suffered, 
Laughed and wept, enjoyed and struggled ; 
And the thought that from the heart was born 
In pain or joy, or in mad jest, 

Remains, and the eternal kiss 

Casts it in an everlasting mould. 

Oh, may it in future times, 

Purified, touch the hearts of men! 


I arrived here on a Saturday. AsI 
stumbled along by the Winkel Water, 
I met here and there wood satyrs, brown 
and hairy, covered with moss and pitch, 


going about in their fustian smocks. 
They looked like exiled, withered tree- 
trunks, seeking for new ground where 
they might grow and flourish again. 

Stopping in front of me, they stared 
in astonishment or glanced at me threat- 
eningly, while they struck fire with 
tinder and flint, for their pipes. Some 
of them had flashing eyes which sent 
forth sparks like those from the fire- 
stones; others very good-naturedly 
showed me the way. One rough, 
sturdy fellow, carrying a pack on his 
back with saws, axe, meal buckets, 
etc., stepped to one side, as he saw me 
coming, and murmured, ‘* Gelobt sez 
Fesu Christ /” 

** For ever and ever, amen!’’ was my 
answer, which seemed to give him 
confidence, for he accompanied me a 
short distance. 

At last the valley widens a little. It 
is a small basin into which flow a num- 
ber of streams from the different ra- 
vines, as well as from the cliffs that rise 
at my left hand. These form the Win- 
kel. Here a thick log, hewn flat on 
the upper side, is laid across the brook, 
forming the path to a frame house 
standing on the edge of the woods. 

This is the forestry, the only house 
of any size in the vicinity. Farther 
away in the defiles and valleys are the 
cabins of the shepherds and wood- 
cutters, and beyond, on the wooded 
hillsides, where large clearings have 
been made and charcoal-pits started, 
are villages of huts for the charcoal- 
burners. 

They call this little valley J Winkel. 
It still remains almost entirely in its 
primeval state, excepting the one large 
house, with its domestic surroundings 
and the footpath leading up to it. 

The forestry is also called the Winkel- 


* Authorized translation by Frances E, Skinner, Copyright, 1900, hy Frances E. Skinner. 
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warden’s house. Here I entered and, 
placing my bundle upon a chest in the 
hall, seated myself beside it. 

The forester was busy with workmen 
who were settling their accounts and 
receiving monthly wages. He was a 
domineering, red-bearded man, and he 
dismissed the people somewhat roughly 
and curtly; but the men bore it good- 
naturedly and pocketed their money in 
silence. 

The business finished, he rose and 
stretched his strong limbs, which were 
clothed in genuine and correct hunter's 
costume. I now approached, handing 
him the credentials which I had brought 
from the owner of the forest. This 
document contained everything essen- 
tial. A nicely furnished room was as- 
signed to me. A sturdy woman who 
was there to look after and arrange it, 
according to her own ideas, stopped 
suddenly before my open door, and 
with arms akimbo called out loud and 
shrilly, ‘‘ Du lieber Himmel / is that how 
aschoolmaster looks ?”’ She had never 
seen one in her life. 


I was soon settled and had all my 


possessions in order. Politely knock- 
ing at my door, the forester then 
entered my room. Looking at my 
apartment, he asked, ‘* Does it answer 
your purpose ?”’ 

** Oh, yes, very well,” I replied. 

** Are you satisfied ?”’ 

** Yes, and I hope to be quite con- 
tented here.” 

** Then I trust everything will be all 
right.” 

He walked many times up and down 
over the plank floor, his hands thrust 
into his trousers’ pockets, and finally, 
stopping in front of me, he said: 

** Now look about you and see what 
method you would like to adopt for 
your work. I leave here to-morrow 
and only come every Saturday into the 
Winkel. The remainder of the time I 
am busy in other localities, and my 
home is in Holdenschlag, four hours 
from here by the road. The idea of 
beginning a school immediately dismiss 
from your mind, my dear man. First 
we must do away with the old one. 
They are blockheads, I tell you! And 
you may as well know at once that we 


have all kinds of people in our woods. 
Nothing very bad can be charged 
against any one of them, but they have 
come here from the east and west—for 
what reason God only knows. They 
are mostly peasants from the outlying 
regions, who have fled into the forest 
to escape military service. There are 
also fellows among them whom one 
would hardly like to meet on a dark 
night. Poachers are theyall. Solong 
as they only shoot the game of the 
forest, we let them go about free; that 
cannot be helped, and the labor of their 
hands is needed. But if they shoot 
down a hunter, then of course we are 
obliged to arrest them. The most of 
them are married, but they did not all 
bring their brides from the altar. You 
will run across men and women who, 
even in this century, have never heard 
a church bell or seen a vestment. You 
will soon observe what an effect that 
has upon the people. Do it in what- : 
ever way you think best; but first you 
must become acquainted with them. 
And if you find that you can exert an 
influence over them, we will support 
you init. You are still quite young, 
my friend; take care and be prudent! 
If you think best, take a boy for the 
first part of the time to show you your 
way about. And if you need anything, 
apply to me. I wish you well!”’ 

With these words he departed. He, 
it seems, is now my master; may he 
also be my protector! 

Although it was my first night in the 
Winkel, I slept soundly on the straw 
bed. The murmuring of the brook 
cheered my heart. It was the month 
of June, but the sun rose late over the 
forest and looked into my room in a 
friendly way. 

In the morning I wander out of 
doors. All is fresh and green and 
sparkling with dew-drops, while on the 
wooded heights, as far as the eye can 
reach in the narrow valley, the bluish 
sun-web spins itself over the shadowy 
tree-trunks. Toward the west towers 
the battlement of rocks above which 
lie the meadows of the Alm, then 
rocky cliffs again, and over all stretch 
the wide, inhospitable fields of snow 
and ice, glittering like a white plateau. 
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If I am successful in my task here 
below, then some time I will climb up 
tothe glaciers. And above the glaciers 
towers at last the Graue Zahn, from 
whose summit, I am told, in the farthest 
distance can be seen the great water. 
Am I successful here, then some time 
from the high mountain I shall behold 
the sea. 

In war and storm I have rushed over 
half the world and have seen nothing 
but dust and stone; now, in the peace 
of solitude, my eyes are opened. to 
nature. 

But — poachers, deserters, wild fel- 
lows whom one would not like to meet 
at night! Andreas, that will be no 
easy task. 


PEACE OF THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 


I already feel contented in the woods. 
The few people who see me going about 
in the forest gaze after me, unable to 
understand why I, a young fellow, 
should be roaming here in the wilder- 
ness. Ah, yes, it is true, from day to 
day I am growing younger and am be- 
ginning to take a new lease of life. I 
am recovering. That comes from the 
fresh, primitive nature which surrounds 
me. 

Romantic fancies I do not indulge in. 
As it is absorbed through the eye and 
the ear and all the senses, the much- 
loved, the beautiful forest, so I like to 
enjoy it. The solitary one alone finds 
the forest; where many seek, it flees 
and only the trees remain. The woods 
are lost to them on account of the trees. 
Nay, still more, or, indeed, still less, 
they do not even see the trees, but only 
the wood which serves for timber or 
fuel, and the twigs which may be used 
for brooms. Or they open the gray 
eyes of wisdom and say,—‘‘ That be- 
longs to this class, or to that ’’—as if 
the pines and oaks, centuries old, were 
nothing but schoolboys. 

I already feel contented in the woods. 
As long as I enjoy it, I do not wish to 
hear a single word of the purpose it 
serves, as man’s love of gain under- 
stands this purpose; I wish to be as 
childishly —— as though I had to- 
day just fallen from heaven upon the 
soft, cool moss in the shade. 


A network of roots surrounds me, 
partly sucking the mother’s milk from 
the earth for its trees, partly seeking to 
entwine itself about the mossy bank 
and Andreas Erdmann sitting upon it. 
Softly I rest upon the arms of the net- 
work—upon mother-arms. 

The brown trunk of the fir towers 
straight upward, stretching a rich gar- 
land of rugged branches in all direc- 
tions. They have long gray beards, 
— hairy, twisted mosses hanging from 
bough to bough. Well polished and 
dripping with balsam is the silvery, 
shimmering pine. But in the rough, 
furrowed, knotted bark of the larch- 
tree, with the mysterious signs and in- 
numerable scars, is engraved the whole 
world’s legend, from that day when the 
exiled murderer, Cain, rested for the first 
time under the wild interwoven bran- 
ches of the larch, up to the hour when 
another, also homeless, inhales the per- 
fume of the tender, light green needles. 

It is dark, as in a Gothic temple; the 
pine forest builds the pointed arch. 
Above rise the thousand little turrets 
of branches, between which the deep 
blue sky lights up the shady ground 
beneath, forming tiny mosaics. Or 
white clouds are sailing high above, 
trying to espy me,— me, a little worm 
in the woods, — and they waft a greet- 
ing to me—from—No, she is hidden by 
the hand of man under a baronial roof. 
Clouds, ye have not seen her—or have 
ye? Alas, no; they are drifted hither 
from distant deserts and seas. 

There is a whispering, a rustling; 
the trees are speaking with one another. 
The forest dreams. 

In all my life I have never seen such 
a remarkably woven mat as this varie- 
gated, wonderful network of mossy 
earth. It is a miniature forest, and in 
the. bosom of its shade perhaps other 
beings rest, who like myself are watch- 
ing the endless web of nature. Ah, 
how the ants hasten and run, embra- 
cing the smallest of small things with 
their slender arms, while endeavoring 
to poison everything hostile with their 
corroding fluid! A brilliant beetle has 
been contemptuously regarding the 
tiny, painstaking creatures, for it is 
endowed with wings. It now flutters 
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haughtily upward, and glittering, cir- 
cles away; suddenly it is ensnared and 
captured in a net. The spider, quiet 
and industrious, has been toiling long 
on this net; a veil, softer than any 
made on earth, has become the beetle’s 
shroud. 

The little birds in the branches are 
also planning their works of art; where 
the boughs are thickest, they weave a 
cradle-basket from straws and twigs for 
their beloved young. 

Can it then be true that a red thread 
spins itself on through all races of the 
human and animal kingdoms, down 
to the very smallest creature ? Does 
everything then follow one and the 
same law,—the acts of King Solomon 
on his throne of gold and those of the 
lazy, writhing worm under the stone ? 
I should like very much to know. 

Hush! yonder darts a rabbit; the 
crowned stag is making his way through 
the underbrush. Each shrub acts as 
mysteriously as if concealing a hundred 
beings and wood-spirits within itself. 


Sharply defined shadow-forms lie upon 
the ground, over which strings of light 


spin themselves. And the breath of 
the forest plays upon these strings. 

I step out into the clearing. <A 
trembling breeze ripples towards me, 
plays with my curls, and kisses my 
cheeks. Here are light-green furze 
bushes, with their clusters of little red 
berries, dark, gleaming bilberry, and 
the evergreen laurel of our Alps for 
the worthy poet of the forest. The 
wood-bee is buzzing about among the 
bushes, and each leaf is a table spread 
for her. 

And above this dim, perfumed field 
rises the charred trunk of a tree, its 
one bare branch lifted in defiance, 
threatening heaven for having once 
shattered its head with a lightning- 
stroke. And yonder towers a gray, 
cloven rock, in whose fissures the nim- 
ble lizard and the shimmering adder 
‘hide, and at whose feet flourish the 
serrated leaves of the fern, and the 
blue gentians, constantly waving greet- 
—— their little caps. 

here there is no path, there is mine 
—where it is steepest, where the tangle 
of the alder bushes and briars is thick- 
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est, where the dogberry grows, where 
the adder rustles in the yellow foliage 
of last year’s beech. The partridges 
are afraid of me and I of them, and my 
feet are the greatest misfortune of the 
ants, my advancing body the scourge 
of God to the spiders, whose house 
falis in ruins on this summer day. 

It is a delight to penetrate thus into 
the wilderness, into the dim and un- 
certain ; that which I anticipate attracts 
me more than that which I know; that 
which I hope for is dearer to me than 
that which I have. I stand on the 
edge of a green meadow, enclosed by 
young fir-woods. Close to me a deer 
springs from the thicket, bounds over 
the meadow, stopping on the other 
side, where it now stands in a listening 
attitude with head thrown high. Fol- 
lowing an inborn instinct of man, I 
raise my juniper stick, lay it beside my 
cheek like a gun, aiming towards the 
breast of the deer. It looks over at 
me, well aware that a juniper stick does 
not go off. Finally it begins to graze. 
Laying the stick on the ground again, 
I walk farther out on the meadow. 
The deer raises its head quickly and I 
now expect it to dart away. But it 
does not hasten, it licks its back and 
scratches itself behind the ear, and 
again begins to eat. 

** Little deer,” I say, ‘* thou forget- 
test the respect due to mankind! Dost 
thou think me incapable of injuring 
thee ? I wonder at that; here in the 
forest wander poachers and hunters. 
Thou dost not seem to be a novice, yet 
thou pretendest to be very inexperi- 
enced. Among us men, such behavior 
would be called stupidity.” 

The creature, gradually grazing in 
my direction, stops often to look at 
me, but tosses its head in fright, pre- 
paring for a spring, whenever hearing 
a noise from any other side. With 
ears constantly pricked up, its whole 
being is a picture of anxious watchful- 
ness and readiness for flight. 

** Thou knowest then,’’ I say, ‘* that 
thou art in the land of the enemy ? 
Not a moment safe from the shot? 
That is indeed cause for fear.’’ 

I draw gradually nearer, the deer 
taking no heed. 
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** I am glad,’’ I say, ‘* that I do not 
repel thee. It cannot be denied that 
I belong to those monsters who walk 
on two legs. But all bipeds are not 
dangerous—I, not at all. A short 
time ago I composed a few verses, 
which I should like to recite to thee.”’ 

At this the creature, startled, leaps 
to one side. 

‘* They would not have been long,”’ 
I say, sorry to have frightened the deer. 

‘It is not crafty of thee to hurt my 
feelings. The poem is written for my 
sweetheart. Somewhere lives one 
whom I love from the depths of my 
soul, but no one suspects it, nor does 
she herself. So I have composed these 
verses for her.- But they must be for- 
gotten again. How dost thou manage 
in such affairs ?’’ 

The animal, stepping two paces 
nearer to me, again begins to sniff. I 
now become quite bold. 

‘* Beloved deer!” I continue, hold- 
ing out my arms, ‘‘ I cannot say how 
interesting thou art to me. If I hada 
rifle, I might shoot thee down. No, 
fear nothing from me, for thou breath- 
est the same air as I, thy little eye be- 
holds the same sunshine as mine—thy 
blood is as warm and as red as my own 
—why should I kill thee? But if I 
were hungry and had a rifle, then I 
should shoot thee after all, then noth- 
ing. would help thee.”’ 

In spite of all this, the little deer is 
coming nearer. I stand there motion- 
less, and ten paces away is the creature 
looking at me. My sensations are 
most uncomfortable. There must be 
something wrong with a man with 
whom wild game associates. 

** Thou art curious,’’ I say, ‘‘ to see 
how I look near by. Well, observe 
me closely. These rags of linen and 
woollen stuff do not belong to me. 
This is only the outer covering. And 
if thou shouldst see us bare and naked 
as thyself, then all anxiety and fear of 
us would disappear. In the beginning 
we cannot shoot, cannot run as thou 
dost, cannot nourish ourselves from 
weeds, cannot dwell in the thicket. So 
pitiable are we. We—so it is said — 
would have been able to do it once, 
but in the same degree in which our 
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reason has grown, have our bodies de- 
generated, become tender and sensitive, 
effeminate and weak. And if it con- 
tinues in this way, all mankind will 
dissolve in spirit, which must also 
perish, as the flame dies when wick 
and oil are gone,— and you will take 
our place. I do not know,”’ I say, 
‘‘whether thou art unconsciously 
searching for something which, when 
acquired, still does not satisfy. I do 
not know if it be hatred which animates 
thee, ambition which haunts and urges 
thee on, love which makes thee un- 
happy, pleasure which killsthee. With 
usitisso. DolI pity thee or dost thou 
pity me? Whatever thou hast, thou 
art able to enjoy in full measure, while 
with us the sweet pleasures of the heart 
become embittered by the hardness 
and pitilessness of reason and prejudice. 
Our feeling degenerates into thought, 
and that is our misfortune. But, after 
all, thou wouldst willingly exchange 
places? No, thou art not advanced 
enough to be discontented. Thy fear 
is the hunter, as oursisman. Our own 
kind threaten us with the greatest 


. dangers. _Hast thou already seen the 


latest weekly journal ? Ah, thou dost 
not read leaves, thou eatest them, which 
is far more wholesome; only beware of 
newspaper leaves, they are poisonous. 
They should not be so, but they suck 
the venom from the ground upon which 
they stand, from the air that blows 
around them, from the times which 
they serve. Thank God, they do not 
grow in the Winkel forest. There 
grows the sorrel, and that is something 
for thee, and the mushroom, which is 
something for me. For the rest, my 
little deer, how long shall we stand 
here? How goes eating from the 
hand ?”’ 

I pull some grass from the ground, 
an occupation which the deer follows 
with the eye of a conno’ .seur. 

A shot is fired. A short whizzing 
through the air, the deer makes one 
high bound—and with the utmost 
display of its speed, runs across the 
meadow straight into the thicket. 

In the near branches the sulphurous 
smoke slowly disappears. I hasten to 
look for the poacher, to deliver him up 
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to justice because he has fired, and to 
beg mercy for him, because he has not 
hit. Seeing neither the poacher nor 
the deer, I am furious with the thought 
that the creature might take me for the 
guilty one, for the betrayer, or even 
for the assassin, and in his eyes I wish 
to be neither a bad friend nor a bad 
protector. 

But what does it all amount to? 
Such enthusiasm is not enduring; in 
the late autumn, when, as I hope, the 
roast venison will appear upon my 
table, the friendly feelings will surely 
reawaken ; however, they will not come 
from the heart, but from the stomach. 

The triumphant roaring of a bull and 
the bells and bleating of a goat are now 
heard. The shepherd-boy comes skip- 
ping by. He will have nothing to do 
with the juniper bushes; the thorns 
prick, the blue berries are bitter. He 
picks strawberries into his cap, or, 
what he likes better, into his mouth. 
Then, plucking the narrow, pointed leaf 
of the goat-majoram he carries it to 
his lips, and through it brings forth a 
whistle which re-echoes far away on 
the slopes and which other shepherd- 
lads in the distance give back to him. 
To the little folks of the woods this is 
the sign of brotherhood. Through the 
raspberry bushes wriggles the ant-grub- 
ber, searching for the resinous kernels 
in the ant-hills from which to prepare 
the incense, that wonderful grain whose 
smoky veil enchants the eye of mortals, 
so that they fall before the sacrificial 
bread and see the Lord. 

On the ridge beside the purple erica, 
under the blackberry leaves, flourishes 
the sweet-root; that is a toothsome 
spice for the shepherd-boy, and the 
herdswoman also likes to nibble it, that 
she may have a ringing voice for yod- 
ling on the Alm. The herdswoman, I 
notice, is often affected in a singular 
manner; surely she has many, yes, a 
great many words upon her tongue, 
but the right one for her heart’s desire 
is not among them; she therefore ex- 
presses it in another way and sings a 
song without words which in this re- 
gion, as far as it is heard, is called the 
Fodel. 

I proceed down through a defile torn 
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away by the wild torrents of the Kar. 
Trees and bushes arch over it, forming 
an arbor. A cool breeze fans me as I 
stand upon the shady bank of a forest 
lake, enclosed by dark walls and slender 
brown trunks of the primeval forest. A 
perfect stillness rests upon the water. 
The stray leaf of a beech or an oak 
rustles toward me. I hear that eternal 
murmuring of deepest silence. A little 
bell somewhere in space, we know not 
if on the earth below or in the starry 
heaven above, is constantly calling us. 
And in a quiet hour our soul catches the 
familiar sound and longs,— and longs. 

Peace of the primeval forest, thou 
still, thou holy refuge of the orphaned, 
the deserted, the pursued and world- 
weary; thou only Eden which remains 
for the unhappy! 

Listen, Andreas! Dost thou hear 
the sound and echo of the song with- 
out words? That is the shepherd’s 
hymn. Dost thou also hear the dis- 
tant hammering and reverberating ? 
That is the woodsman with the axe — 
the angel with the sword. 


WITH THE HERDSMEN 


The earliest people were the herds- 
men. They are the most harmless that 
one meets in these wooded hills. So 
I have begun with them. 

And I have already learned some- 
thing of pastoral life. With the excep- 
tion of the couple up in the Miesenbach 
hut, none of them live at home; the 
herdsmen really have no homes, they 
are wanderers. They spend the winter 
in the lower, outlying districts, dwell- 
ing in the farmyards to which the herds 
belong. They eat with the people and 
sleep with the cows and goats. In the 
springtime, when the freshets are over 
and the maple blossoms are peeping 
forth from their green sheaves toward 
heaven to see if the swallows are not 
already there, the cattle are taken from 
the stalls and led by the herdsmen to 
the Alm. The cows are bedecked with 
tinkling bells, the calves and steers 
with green wreaths, such as the people 
wear at the feast of Corpus Christi. In 
the procession to the Alm, when the 
young people and cattle walk together, 
the ceremony of crowning with wreaths 
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is conducted with great propriety; but 
when, after many honeymoons upon 
the airy heights, the cattle return to 
the valley in the late autumn with 
fresh wreaths, the garland of the herds- 
woman does not always remain green 
in her hair. Onthe Alm there is much 
sun and little shade, and the Alm-boy 
must bring the fresh water a long dis- 
tance—then nothing withers more 
easily than such a tender nosegay in 
the curly locks. 

In the lovely summer-time these 
people lead a good and happy life upon 
the hills and I—truly and by my faith, 
I am good and happy withthem. Sor- 
row and woe are like hothouse plants, 
they will not flourish in the fresh Alpine 
air. Even the old keeper of oxen, usu- 
ally so surly, is constantly heard singing 
and piping his flute. 

Within the herdsman’s hut every- 
thing is well arranged and conveniently 
near ac hand. By the hearth sits Do- 
mesticity in front of the fire and the 
brown jugs, and before the shaky table 
kneels Religion at the crudely orna- 
mented Hausaltar. And where the 
bedstead stands, the Lord Himself 
would have been unable to put any- 
thing better. The bed is made from 
rough boards, upholstered with moss 
and rushes—it must be like that if the 
young woman of the Alm is to dream 
happily therein. Inthe next room are 
the buckets and pitchers, and here the 
milk and butter business is carried on, 
the profits of which are honestly de- 
livered to the owner of the herd. 

The whole household is shut in by 
four wooden walls, on which the Alm 
woman hears at night the little gold 
man knocking; this is the token of the 
fulfilment of her most secret heart’s 
desire. I did not like to tell the credu- 
lous Aga that I thought the little gold 
man might be an industrious wood- 
worm, hat in heaven’s name would 
a wood-worm have to do with her 
heart’s desires ? But these will be ful- 
filled all the same: the simple folk 
about here wish for nothing which can- 
not be attained. And the maid in the 


hut, as well as the shepherd-boy and 


the herd in the stall, sleeps with an 
¢asy conscience. 


In the morning the bright sun peeps 
through the window, calling, ‘* Time 
to be up!"’ Now the herdswoman 
goes with the bucket into the stall, 
where between four legs flow the little 
white fountains of milk and butter. 
The fire on the hearth is ready for the 
milk and the herdsman is waiting for 
the soup. He yodles and shouts, and 
so the time passes. But Berthold man- 
ages in the simplest way; he lays him- 
self under the belly of the cow and 
drinks his breakfast directly from the 
udder. 

It was with Berthold and Aga in the 
Miesenbach hut that I made my ob- 
servations. After the morning soup 
Aga takes the basket on her back and 
descends toward the grazing meadows 
of the Thalmulde, that like a careful 
mistress she may prepare the table for 
her four-footed menials. The herd’s 
meal lasts the whole day; for in the 
early morning Berthold has already led 
them down to the pastures wet with 
dew. 

Once in such an hour I listened to 
Aga. She was trilling and singing, and 
these are the things I like to record. 


** If the Winkel brook were milk, 
And the Winkel vale were beef as well, 
And the hills were all of butter, 
That were a feast, my lad, to tell.” 


Berthold, hearing it, does not reflect 
long; a song so grossly material calls 
for one still more material. Standing 
upon the wall, he sings to the maid: 


‘* Tf thy red hair were gold, 
Of thalers full thy throat, 
Thy bodice stuffed with diamonds, 
Upon thee I would dote.” 


And then she: 


‘* Thy fingers would burn for the thalers, 
The jewels thou wouldst embrace, 

But the golden hair were much too fine 
For thy rough and bearded face.” 


Oh, they do not remain in one an- 
other’s debt; they know how to tease. 
But how does it happen that in the 
forest land grow fewer and less appro- 
priate expressions for love and tender- 
ness than for jesting andfun? If love 
down in the valleys is not exactly com- 
municative, up here with the firs and 
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little cabbage-roses it is as dumb as fish 
in water. The kiss is not as customary 
here as in other places. It is, I should 
say, as if the warm blood did not take 
the time to mount to the lips, when 
there is so much to do elsewhere. 
Everything expresses itself in the arms, 
and when a love-sick lad knows no 
other way of showing his feelings, he 
seizes his maiden, as the miller does a 
sack of grain, and swings her high in 
the air, at the same time giving a shout 
that verily tears the clouds asunder. 

Berthold does it not a whit differ- 
ently. They are two poor young peo- 
ple, left to themselves on the lonely 
Alpine heights. What is there to do? 
Alas! alas! nothing, I think, for me as 
yet. 


WITH THE WOOD-DEVILS 


In this wilderness there are trades of 
which I had no idea. The people 
~ literally dig their bread out of the earth 
and stones. They scrape it from the 
trees, and by the many-sided resources 
of their wit force it out of inedible fruits. 
How strange that man should know so 
well how to utilize everything! But 
has he already done so? And was the 
necessity there before the means were 
discovered, or was it the result of the 
things obtained? If the latter were 
the case, I should consider the thou- 
sand acquisitions as no gain. 

The starved or daring wood-devils 
hold closer communication with the 
mass of mankind outside than one 
would suppose, and than they them- 
selves perhaps imagine. Yet after all 
they know it well enough. For ex- 
ample, there is the root-digger. His 
fustian jacket reaches to the calves of 
his legs; his hat is a veritable family 
roof, but in places it is already break- 
ing and full of holes. One knows him 
at once from afar. He climbs around 
among the rocks and digs out the aro- 
matic roots with his crooked iron 
puncheon. He then sometimes sings 
the little song: 


** When I uproot the spikenard here, 
That grows upon the Alm, 
I like to think of the women-folk.— 
Canst thou guess where the spices go? 
To Turkey land, that the women-folk, 
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A sweeter perfume may receive, 
In Turkey land, the women-folk.” 


I do not yet know if it be true that 
spikenard travels from here over to 
Turkey. But these people believe it 
and so it is truth tothem. The proud 
assertion of the root-digger, that he is 
sending a sweeter perfume to the wo- 
man’s world in the Orient, is contested. 

Yonder upon the cliff stands an old 
comrade, who, hearing the song, un- 
fastens the brass clasp of his jacket, 
and retorts: 


‘* That thou ’rt always thinking 
Of the Turkish women-folk, 
O Lota, is well-known ! 
Go rather and perfume thyself 
With spikenard on the Alm, © 
It might not do thee any harm.” 


Thus they tease one another, and 
that is their harmless side. But the 
wood-devil has his cloven foot. The 
genuine man of the woods has a double- 
barrelled shot-gun; one barrel is called 
Gemsennoth (Danger to the chamois), 
the other Fdgertod (Death to the 
hunter). If he could write, he would 
engrave these names upon the steel 
with his crooked knife; but he keeps 
it in his mind, that about Gemsennoth 
and Fagertod. 

He would have given up the digging 
long ago, to lead solely a poacher’s 
life, but he imagines that some time he 
is going to find a buried treasure under 
the stones. Digging for treasures, 
gold and diamonds under the ground, 
that he has heard in fairy-tales and can 
never forget. 

Gold and diamonds under the ground! 
Treasure-digging! The fairy-tale is 
right; the root-digger is right; the 
ploughman is right; the miner is right. 
But the treasure-digger is not right. 

Of one thing I am careful, that is, 
not to offend the root-digger, the pitch- 
scraper, or the ant-grubber. These are 
the people who are said to cause the 
bad weather, which is all devils’ work, 
and since they live in the forests, thence 
the many hard storms in the wooded 
and Alpine regions. But how they 
manage that the atoms of dew con- 
dense into water, that the drops freeze 
into bits of ice, that the bits of ice be- 
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come heavy hailstones, that flaming 
darts of lightning hiss through the 
night, and that the mighty thunder 
rolls, until at last it all bursts upon the 
trembling men and beasts of the earth 
—how they manage that, must be a 
profound secret of these wild fellows 
which I have not been able to discover. 

It is a fearful delusion of these peo- 
ple, when they think themselves able 
to perform deeds which are beyond 
human power, while neglecting that by 
which they might accomplish some- 
thing great.— However, in the world 
outside, other mistakes occur, still 
more harmful because made by men of 
superior wisdom and with greater re- 
sources than here. Glorious, O, man- 
kind, is thy progress, but with thy 
monstrous prejudices art thou still very 
incomplete! 

Up among the hills is a glen called 
the Wolfsgrube. I recently visited 
this place, arriving there just in time 
to witness the burial of a man, who 
had been neither root-digger, ant- 
grubber, pitch-scraper, brandy-distiller, 
nor poacher, but the most extraordi- 
nary wood-devil. 

He had never worked, but had earned 
his bread by eating. He was called 
“‘the Gormand ’’; I think he had no 
other name. He was a human wreck, 
although physically very strong. His 
hair had become a hopelessly tangled 
mat with sweat and resin; so he had 
no need ofahat. His beard resembled 
dried pine-needles. His broad and 
powerful chest was as though spun over 
with a tenfold spider’s web, thus sav- 
ing a doublet. An entire horny skin 
had formed itself upon his bulky feet, 
making shoes superfluous. Almost a 
terrible sight! I met him afew days 
ago in the Winkel. Seeing me, he 
snatched a handful of sand from the 
ground, offering to swallow it for a 
small remuneration. He often went to 
the surrounding villages on church- 
festival days to exhibit his tricks before 
the people. He did not consume tow 
and ribbons and that sort of thing, as 
jugglers usually do, but cloth, leather, 
and bits of glass. He has even been 
known to swallow rusty shoe-nails. 
His favorite repast was an old boot or 


felt hat, torn into bits and prepared 
with oil and vinegar. That paid him 
well, and his purse, like his stomach, 
had a good digestion. ‘‘ For us such 
food would not be good,”’ said Rhyme- 
Riipel, ‘“‘ though a little drink of 
Schnapps or wine might cut the pebbles 
very fine.” Day in, day out, he per- 
formed this feat; but everything has an 
end, Easter Sunday as well as Good 
Friday. He was sitting before his 
glass of toddy in Kranabethannes’ hut, 
saying in his arrogant way, “‘ Eat your 
black bread yourself, Hannes; I ‘ll 
drink the brandy and take a bite of the 
glass with it.”’ Just then an old root- 
digger crawled out from a dark corner 
of the hearth: ‘* Despise the black 
bread, do you? You!’ At which 
the Gormand retorted: ‘‘ Get out, root- 
digger; I ’ll eat you and the yoke on 
your back!’’ The old man then drew 
forth a small root, saying, ‘“‘ Here ’s 
something, you rascal, that ’s a little 
stronger than you are.’’ ‘* Bring it 
on !”’ screamed the Gormand, seizing 
the root and thrusting it down his 
throat. ‘‘ You ’re done for!’’ chuckled 
the old man, and he disappeared into 
the forest. Suddenly springing up, the 
Gormand staggered out of the house 
and fell upon the grass, stone-dead. 
The meaning of it all was now plain. 
No one knew the old root-digger — he 
was the devil. 

Half-fact, half-legend, so the super- 
stitious people interpreted and related 
it to me. And they would not bury 
the man in the Holdenschlag church- 
yard. In the marshy ground of the 
Wolfsgrube, where only the rushes 
grow and wave their little woolly flags, 
they made the grave. Winding the 
body in thick fir boughs, they shoved it 
with a pole, until it rolled into its final 
resting place. 

At the same time a little troop of 
worshippers came over the heath 
through the Wolfsgrube. They had 
been in a defile in the high mountains 
where a cross is said to be standing 


‘among the rocks. The little company 


paused before the grave, repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer for the dead man. Then 
suddenly a swarthy woman, a charcoal- 
burner, cried out: ‘‘ You miserable 
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wretches, your pious prayers will be as 
useful to that man as dry clothes toa 


fish in water. He’s already yonder in 
torment, for he’s the eater of broken 
glass!” , 

** The holy Lord’s Prayer will serve 
afterwards for our live-stock at home!”’ 
murmured the worshippers as they 
walked away. 

A pale, black-haired man, with a 
melancholy face though restless bear- 
ing, still remained standing beside the 
grave. Gazing into it, with a trem- 
bling hand he threw a clump of earth 
upon the form wrapped in the green 
travelling dress and, looking about him, 
said: ‘‘ We will cover him with earth 
nevertheless. The devil has not taken 
him because of his good appetite; and 
his heart may have been no worse than 
his stomach.” 

This was the funeral sermon. And 
then a few men came and shovelled 
earth into the grave. 

Later I again met the sad, pale man, 
whom they call the Zinspanig. ‘‘ Can 
you tell me something,” I asked, 
“* about the eater of broken glass? It 
is really a strange, weird tale.”’ 

“Strange and weird is the whole 
woodland,’’ he answered; ‘‘a better 
digestion than ours, such a son of the 
wilderness may have. And supersti- 
tion is the intellectual life of these peo- 
ple.’’ With these words he turned and 
quickly stumbled away. 

What, old man! art thou not thyself 
a son of the wilderness? Thou art 
truly strange and weird enough. The 
Einspanig, ‘‘ The Lone One,” they 
call him; of his history they know 
nothing. 

I have also made the acquaintance of 
the pitch-maker. He is a very pecul- 
iar fellow. One can scent him. from 
afar and see him glistening through the 
thicket. The hatchet glistens with 
which he scrapes the resin from the 
trees, and the grappling-iron glistens, 
by means of which he climbs like a 
wildcat up the smooth trunks to reap 
a harvest from their tops, or to make 
an incision for the resin to flow out 
later on. And the leather trousers 
glisten, and the fustian jacket, covered 
with pitch, and ‘the blade of the long 





knife at his side— and finally one sees 
his black, glistening eye. If a blos- 
som or a falling pine-needle grazes 
him, it sticks to his arm, to his hair, to 
his beard. If a fly or a butterfly is 
flitting about, or a spider swinging 
from its web, the little insect remains 
clinging to him; and his dress is gayly 
decorated with tiny creatures from the 
plant and animal kingdom when in the 
darkness of the forest or at evening he 
returns home to his hermitage. The 
pitch-maker wounds the trees seriously, 
at last killing them, and the primeval 
forest has succumbed to the destruc- 
tion. He has crippled the old pines 
and firs, and they now stretch out their 
long arms after him, as if desiring to 
strike down their deadly enemy. 

By a process of evaporation, the 
pitch-maker prepares turpentine and 
other oils such as are used in the forest 
regions for every conceivable malady. 
I often visit these distilleries, watching 
the black mass boil and bubble until it 
is put into closed earthen receptacles, 
from which the valuable contents are 
drawn through slender tubes into kegs 
and bottles. Packing these in a large 
basket, the man peddles them from 
house to house. The wood-cutter buys 
pitch-oil for every injury which he may 
receive in his battle with the forest. 
The charcoal-burner buys it for burns; 
the brandy-distiller for his casks. The 
root-digger buys for sprains and colic, 
the last of which he contracts from so 
much uncooked food. The small peas- 
ant farther out buys pitch-oil for his 
whole household and cattle, as a rem- 
edy against every ill. 

O thou pitch-oil man! A tiny worm 
has been gnawing long at my heart — 
might it not be destroyed with thy 
gall-bitter oil ? 

In the pitch-maker’s hut it is unsafe 
to sit down, for one would stick fast. 
And then the little unwashed, tousled 
children would come and clamber upon 
one’s neck until there would be no 
escape. 

The pitch-maker’s dwelling is simple 
enough. Underneath is the bare earth; 
above the bark-shingled roof; while the 
walls are of rough logs, stopped up 
with moss. The uneven hearth serves 











at the same time as a table. Under 
the bedstead is the storehouse for po- 
tatoes, mushrooms, and wild pears. 
The worm-eaten wardrobe is the re- 
vered object in the house; it guards the 
sacred souvenirs of the forefathers, 
the baptismal gifts of the children, and 
the rain-coat of the pitch-maker when 
not in use. The windows have hardly 
enough glass to have satisfied the ap- 
petite of the Gormand. ‘‘ Besides,’’ as 
the pitch-maker says, ‘* rags and straw 
paper are as good as glass panes, if one 
cannot show a clean face through 
them.” Behind the wardrobe hangs 
the gun. If my lord the hunter, on 
one of his visits, should happen to dis- 
cover it, it is all right—a gun is a neces- 
sity, for there are wolves in the woods. 
If he does not see it, so much the bet- 
ter. It is the same with the pitch- 
maker’s housekeeper; seeing her, one 
is compelled to acknowledge that the 
springtime of life will return no more 
to one in the fortieth year; that, as the 
proverb says, a wen‘on the throat is 
better than a hole; that one-eyed is 
not blind, and that a little crookedness 
in the legs is neither to be ashamed nor 
boasted of. If one does not see her, so 
much the better. 

But as I have often noticed, to many 
a pitch-maker clings a young wife. 
Country wenches are sometimes very 
different from city maids. The latter 
are usually well pleased when their 
lovers are white and delicate, slender, 
docile, and amorous as doves. The 
country lass, on the contrary, prefers 
one who is hard, rough, and bristly, an- 
gular and wild. If a girl has a choice 
between one who cheerfully darns 
stockings for her and one who thun- 
ders at her with every word—then she 
takes the thunderer. For, after all, she 
has him in her power. How does the 
song go which the pitch-maker likes so 
well to sing ? 


‘* For the pitch I have my axe, 

For the hare I ’ve gun and ball, 
For the hunter two stout fists, 

For the wench I ’ve nothing at all. 
‘ That,’ she says, ‘ is far too little.’ 

So she drives me out the door ; 
Then I go and flog the hunter 

Till he troubles me no more.” 
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It may not be poetical,— however, 
the man who occasionally sings such a 
song does not harm the hunter. He 
who goes about with gloomy thoughts 
sings no merry song. 

Among the wood-devils, the most 
cordial and, according to my judg- 
ment, the most dangerous, is the 
brandy-distiller. He wears finer cloth 
than the others and shaves his beard 
every week. He always carries about 
with him a little flask, affably treating 
each person who comes in his way. 
Whoever drinks is ruined, and follows 
him to the tavern. 

The brandy-distiller reaps a double 
harvest; first the red berries from the 
mountain-ash, from the hop, from the 
sweet-broom, from everything that 
here produces fruit. He believes in the 
Spirit of Nature, that lives in all created 
things, and conjures it out of the fruits 
of the forest and, like the magician in 
the fairy-tale, into the bottle and, put- 
ting the stopple in quickly, imprisons 
itthere. His distillery is a magic circle 
under a high, gloomy pine, a circle 
like that which the spider draws and 
weaves. Soon a few flies are there, 
wriggling in the net. The woods- 
people, as they go about, or to and 
from their work, are at last. enticed 
into the tavern — these are the flies of 
the two-legged spider, and from them 
the brandy-distiller now reaps his sec- 
ond harvest. 

Each man is advised by his wife to 
avoid the road by “‘ the Pine,’’ it is so 
dark and rough, as well as being longer 
than any other. The man appears to 
be convinced, and besides he has noth- 
ing to call him there,— but health is 
such an uncertain thing, and as he 
walks along he is suddenly attacked by 
a pressure in the throat, followed by 
a most distressing colic. Having no 
pitch-oil with him, he knows but one 
remedy and—he takes the road by 
“the Pine.’’ ‘* The first little glass,” 
says Riipel, ‘‘ soothes the smart; the 
second glass makes warm heart; the 
third glass makes it still more warm; 
one’s purse by the fourth will receive 
no harm; at the fifth, the man wishes 
to stretch his limbs; at the sixth, the 
pines sway and his poor head swims; 
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at the seventh, his body is all aglow; 
at the eighth, to his wife he longs to 
a 

But stumbling homewards, the good- 
man swears at the ‘* bad ’’ wife who is 
coming to meet him without a light 
through this ghastly fog; and when, 
finally, his hat awry and jammed low 
on his forehead, he tumbles into the 
hut, the woman knows what beatings 
she has already borne and may receive 
again, if she does not hasten and es- 
cape into the garret or some safe 
place. 

My voyages of discovery have cheered 
me more than I should have thought 
possible. A sad fate hangs over this 
little people, but this fate sometimes 
makes an unspeakably droll face. Be- 
sides I do not consider these foresters 
so utterly depraved and wretched. 
They are neglected and uncouth. Per- 
haps something might be made of them ; 
but first the leaven must be added. 

The race will not die out so easily. 
Right here in the damp, dark furest- 

land the little ones flourish like mush- 
‘rooms. The youngsters follow the 
path of their elders and carry the grap- 
pling-iron for roots, or the herdsman’s 
staff, or the hatchet for pitch, or the 
axe for wood. 

But, according to the reports made 
to the priest in Holdenschlag, the forest 
children are all girls. The boys are 
mostly christened with the water of the 
woods; they are recorded in no parish- 
register, that they may remain un- 
noticed outside by the bailiffs and 
omitted from the military list. The 
men here say that the government and 
whatever belongs to it costs them more 
than it would be worth to them, and 
they will renounce it. That may be 
all true, but the government does not 
renounce the healthy Winkelstegers. 


(To be continued ) 


The girls also, when they are some- 
what fledged, soon take up ant- and 
root-digging, gathering herbs, and they 
know of a market for everything; they 
pick strawberries and hops and the fruit 
of the juniper for the brandy-distillers. 
And the little boys, still too young 
to look after themselves, already help 
with the brandy-drinking. 

A short time ago I watched a troop 
of children. They are playing under a 
larch-tree. The fallen larch-cones are 
their stags and roes, which they are 
pretending to feed with green brush- 
wood. Others run about playing 
** Hide and Seek ’”’ behind the bushes, 
** Holding Salt,’ *‘ Driving out Hawks,” 
**Going to Heaven and Hell,” and 
whatever all the tricks and games are 
called. It is pleasant to watch them; 
to be sure they are all half naked, but 
they have well-formed and healthy 
limbs, and their games are more child- 
ishly gay than any which I have ever 
seen other children play. This is the 
vulnerable spot of the horny Siegfried, 
who is here called Waldteufel. 

Smiling at the little ones under the 
larch-tree, I try after a while to mingle 
with them in their games, but they 
draw back shyly, only a few keeping 
near me; but when I attempt to get 
the better of them in a race or game of 
tag, then they all join in. And soon I 
am a good and welcome friend in the 
mad, whirling circle of these young 
people. I prattle many things to them, 
but more often I let them talk to me. 
I go to school to the children to learn 
the schcolmaster’s art. 

The forest people do not allow them- 
selves to be drawn up by force; he who 
would win them for higher things must 
descend quite to them, must lead them 
up arm in arm and, indeed, by a long, 
circuitous route. 
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In January, 1881, the first number of 
Tue Critic appeared. It was an odd- 
looking little sheet, modelled, as to size 
and typography, upon Harper's Young 


its Twentieth Birthday 


hurry, and one of them succumbed for a 
time under the strain. Curious things 
happened to the first number of the little 
sheet. There was no editor’s or pub- 
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WILLIAM BLAKE, POET AND PAINTER 
(One third original size of first number) 


People; a mistaken size for a literary paper, 
but not the only mistake made by its 
founders in the early days of THe Critic. 
Although the publication of such a paper 
had been the darling project of its editors 
for many years, it was brought out in a 
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lisher’s name on it, nor even the address 
to which subscriptions might be sent. 
The leading editorial was really little more 
than a literary note, and was not intended 
as an editorial, but, through some inad- 
vertence, had that distinction thrust upon 













the journal was of the best. It began with Brooks, E. S, Nadal, and Hele 
an essay on William Blake, by Mr. Eq- (** H..E**) 
mund Clarence Stedman, The late Miss nett and Miss Kate Field. 

Emma Lazarus followed with a review of of Tue Critic Whitman pri 
Professor Meyers’s ‘‘Life of Wordsworth.” his poems, and all of his p 
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Among other contributors were Messrs, ‘‘ How I Get Around at Sixty and Take 

tthews, Sidney Howard Gay, Notes’’; some of Mr. Harris's ‘‘ Nights 
e Kay, R. W. Gilder, Paul M. with Uncle Remus’”’ appeared here, and 
ustave Kobbé, Dr. Titus Munson there were poems by a number of the lead- 
Coan and Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. An- ing poets of England and America. 
mouncement was made of contributions the years went by, special numbers were 
from the pens of Messrs, Charles Dudley printed celebrating the seventy-fifth birth- 





n Jackson 
» Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 


Oetic essays, 




















day of Dr. Holmes, the seventieth birth- 
day of Lowell, and the fiftieth birthday of 
Mark Twain. Tothese numbers the most 
distinguished writers of England and 
America contributed prose or verse. 

THE CRITIC was at first a fortnightly, 
then it became a weekly, and finally, after 
eighteen years, turned itself into a monthly 
magazine—a transformation which it 
should have undergone many years be- 
fore. During the first month of THE 
CriTic’s existence, the editors, who al- 
ways aimed at the best in the way of con- 
tributors, wrote to Mr. Longfellow to ask 
that he become at least an occasional writer 
for their columns. It was a bold thing for 
a new paper started without capital to do, 
but Mr. Longfellow did not seem to look 
at it in that way, and though he never be- 
came a contributor, he wrote a most gra- 
cious reply and was a subscriber from the 
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time the paper was started until his re- 
gretted death. 

During the twenty years of THE CrITIC’s 
existence many of the most distinguished 
American and European men and women of 


letters have lived and died. It has been 
Tue Critic’s painful duty to record the 
deaths of Emerson, Longfellow, Ban- 
croft, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Parkman, 
Whitman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Helen 
Jackson (‘‘ H. H.’’), and Emma Lazarus, 
all of whom, except the first three, had 
been among its contributors, of Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, George Eliot, 
and Stevenson, and of Victor Hugo, Thiers, 
Taine, Renan and Alexandre Dumas fi/s. 
Tue Critic has grown in. grace, we 
trust, with every one of its twenty years, 
and it is with no little pride that the editors 
publish letters of congratulation from so 
many of its ald friends. Eps. Critic. 


LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION ON THE COPPLETION OF ‘* THE CRITIC’S”’ 
TWENTIETH YEAR 


Dr. Charles C. Abbott 


Tue Critic’s twentieth birthday is not 
a matter of such great significance, seeing 
that it reached to years of discretion at its 
birth and has had only to grow in beauty 
since. Be careful how you attempt to ex- 
ceed your old-time excellence. Even edi- 
tors have their limitations. 
Faithfully yours, 
CuHar.es C. Assott,’ M.D. 
THREE BEECHES, TRENTON, N. J. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


I distinctly remember the first number 
of THE CRITIC twenty years ago. It was 
a tentative little weekly reaching out its 
feelers in search of a place for itself in the 
world of letters. It quickly discovered a 
coigne.of vantage. (Another sort of coin 
came somewhat later, I fancy!) At the 
very start the journal had one character- 
istic which it has never lost—every number 
contained two or three things not to be 
found elsewhere: a piece of unused literary 
intelligence, or an extract from some out- 
of-the-way book. In each stage of its de- 
velopment THE Critic has seemed to me 
so excellent that I have questioned in turn 
the various changes that have been made 
—before they were made. I was sorry 
when it was proposed to turn the weekly 
into a monthly, fearing that it- would be- 





come merely another magazine and lose its 
identity among the crowd. But it has 
preserved its own outlines, and no other 
magazine in its kind can quite take its 
place. I am very glad of the chance to 
congratulate THE Critic on reaching its 
twentieth year. 
T. B. ALDRICH. 


John Kendrick Bangs 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to join 
in the chorus of congratulation which is 
probably by this time pouring in upon the 
editors of THE CriTIC, over the successful 
attainment of its twentieth year by the 
periodical over which they preside. I do 
not know that I should want all critics to 
vote, but the one in your charge has not 
only reached the years of discretion, but 
has proven its right to the exercise of the 
franchise in matters literary. 

I trust that after a proper length of time 
Tue Critic will be found celebrating its 
one hundred and twentieth birthday. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
Editor Harper’s Weekly. 


Noah Brooks 


As you were a pioneer in literary jour- 
nalism, you are to be congratulated most 
sincerely on having survived all the perils 
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and hardships incidental to pioneering, and 
on having attained your twentieth year. 
You are now soon coming of age, and you 
live to tell the tale of your trials and 
triumphs. We who assisted at your birth 
have a right ‘‘ to expect that age will per- 
form the promises of youth,’’ with a wide 
margin for contingencies. 
Faithfully yours, 


Noa Brooks. 
THE ARK, CASTINE, MAINE, 


Howard Crosby Butler 


It is a pleasant coincidence that, with the 
beginning of the new century, THE CRITIC 
should enter upon its twenty-first year. 

But Tue Critic has not waited out its 
twenty summers to take its position with 
its peers; for all who know it best will say 
that it has held its own, these two decades, 
with the foremost graybeards of its own 
and of other countries. 

And now for the future. No one fears 
that it will not acquit itself with the same 
distinction that it has done in the past, 
and all its friends feel sure that it will con- 
tinue to grow in favor and influence in its 
new era of existence. 

The editors are to be congratulated, not 
only for the high standard which their re- 
view has always maintained as a distinctly 
literary production, and the beauty of 
form which it has recently assumed, but 
for the pre-eminence which their publica- 
tion holds among journals of its class in 
America, and the widespread popularity 
which it has attained without once stoop- 
ing to conquer. 

For the nineteenth century let me say, 
Well done; for the twentieth, Salute per 
cént’ anni. 


HowarpD Crossy BuTLeER. 
CROTON FALLs. 


George W. Cable 


It would not be fair to congratulate THE 
CRITIC on its twentieth birthday and not 
first congratulate the American public on 
the same fact. As for American writers, 
here is one (of many) who must sincerely 
and gratefully rejoice in THE CRITIC’s past 
services to literature and wish it a future 
to which the past may be only as seed is 
to flower. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. G. W. CaBLe. 


The Hon. Grover Cleveland 


I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of congratulating you upon the health and 


vigor of THE CriTIc as it completes the 
twentieth year of its existence. I know of 
but few intimates and friends that have, 
on the attainment of their twentieth year, 
better justified my hopes, or whose prog- 
ress and improvement have, as the years 
passed, given me more pleasure and satis- 
faction. With sincere wishes for its high- 
est success in the future, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


F. Marion Crawford 


Nearly twenty years have passed since I 
first contributed an article to THE CRITIC. 
I thought it an honor to write for it then; 
I still consider it a privilege; and it is with 
the heartiest wishes for the future that I 
congratulate THE CRITIC upon its twentieth 
birthday. 

New York. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Mrs. George A. Custer 


Anniversaries and birthdays give a privi- 
leged opportunity to say what has always 
been in the mind the year through and an 
excuse for its expression is welcome. 

My congratulations to THE CRITIC on its 
twentieth birthday are most genuine. I 
have watched its successful career from 
the beginning, having had the privilege of 
the friendship of the editors from the first. 

The dignity, fairness, and excellence of 
THE CriTIC’s pages were appreciated very 
soon after its first issue, and I remember 
with what pleasure I noted that it was 
making its mark, because of the exchanges 
quoting largely from its information and 
its criticism. 

EvizaBetH B, Custer. 

648 AMSTERDAM AVE,, NEW YORK. 


Melvil Dewey 


As a friend who has recognized its rare 
excellence from the date of its birth, I con- 
gratulate THE CRITIC on nearing its major- 
ity. For twenty years it has held its old 
friends and made new, and has done its 
full share in inducing American people to 
read more of the best books. With the 
marvellous fertility of the modern press, 
the functions of the trustworthy critical 
journal grow every year more important, 
and to librarians it is matter for sincere 
congratulation that there are journals 
whose criticisms and comments can be 
accepted as uninfluenced by commercial 











or advertising considerations, and as being 
as trustworthy as the comment of a per- 
sonal friend who has read a book in ques- 
tion sooner than ourselves. 
MELVIL DEWEY. 
STATE LIBRARY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 


It is only fitting that the whole American 
guild of letters should congratulate you 
to-day upon the well-earned and well- 
deserved success of THE Critic. But 
even more are its readers to be congratu- 
lated. In fact, that a literary review so 
alive, capable, and adequate continues to 
minister unto them with ever-increasing 
interest and influence is matter for general 
self-congratulation. 

Always crisp, alert, and entertaining, 
THe CRITIC in its magazine form has 
gained in zest, variety, effectiveness, and 
depth, and the later pictorial element, 
notably biographical, has been marked by 
admirable discrimination and enterprise. 
Long life and continued success to THE 
Critic! 

Yours truly, 


New York. Mary Mapes DopcE. 


Henry van Dyke 


So you are twenty years old! Who 
would have thought it! You have the 
spirit of sixteen and the wisdom of a 
hundred. 

It is seldom that a critic is permitted to 
live so long. You know the perils, exter- 
nal and internal, that daily threaten a 
critic’s life. But you have escaped them 
all, because you have been fair, and useful, 
and because you have emphasized the 
candle more than the extinguisher. The 
snuffers? Yes, you have them. And 
once or twice you have snuffed me pretty 
severely, but not altogether out,— and so 
it comes to pass that a friend who hailed 
your birth now rejoices at your approach- 
ing majority. Here’s to you and all your 
family; may you live long and prosper ! 

Faithfully yours, 
Princeton, N.J. HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Edward Eggleston 


I congratulate you. When I look back 


over the past twenty years and see the 
wreck of so many periodicals, it is some- 
- thing to have survived. But you have 
prospered and have improved. 

: EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
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Henry B. Fuller 


I congratulate THe Critic on the com- 
pletion of itstwentieth year. It has given 
me a great deal of satisfaction, and I 
have but one complaint to bring against 
it: that it should have given up its pleas- 
ant old way of appearing in weekly 
** phases’ through the month, and have 
chosen instead to rise full at the end. 
However, the fulness, when it comes, is 
always found worth the waiting for, and I 
trust that the regularity of THE Criric’s 
appearance may continue for many years 
to come. 

Yours sincerely, 


CHICAGO, Henry B. Futter. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness 


Thou by the dial’s shady stealth mayst 
know Time’s thievish progress; but there 
is no need to call back yesterday, bid Time 
return, for you have deserved high com- 
mendation, true applause, and love. Your 
good and gracious nature subdues and 
properties to love and tendance all sorts of 
hearts. 

Yours, while this machine is to him, 

Horace HowarD FuRNESS. 


DELAWARE COUNTY, 


WALLINGFORD, } PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prof. Lewis E. Gates 


You are almost too delightful and pros- 
perous nowadays to be safely congratu- 
lated. You ought to mistrust the future 
and to guard against the proverbial 
change of fortune. I can only hope that 
the gods will have you in their keeping and 
that the days to come will in all respects 
rival the days that are past. May your 
public be unflaggingly loyal. May your 
cornucopia of epigrams be perennially re- 
plenished. May your fair be unfailing, 
and your insight infallible. 

With best regards, 

I am truly, 


Lewis E. GATEs. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


President Daniel C. Gilman 


I have been a reader of THE CRITIC 
from its earliest days; but it surprises me 
to learn that it is just celebrating its 
twentieth birthday. May it live to be 
seventy years of age with undiminished 
vivacity and sympathy. I congratulate its 
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editors on never growing old, and on see- 
ing the magazine to which they have de- 
voted so much of their attention increasing 
in its worth and influence. 

Danie C, GILMAN. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE. 


Gen. Francis Vinton Greene 


I desire to congratulate you both 
upon the conspicuous success which 
you have made of THe Critic. It has 
been my privilege to contribute to its 
columns from time to time for nearly 
twenty years, and while of late the pressure 
of other occupations has deprived me of 
that privilege, yet I still take the greatest 
pleasure in reading it, and I never fail to 
examine each number as it comes out. 
You have done a great work for English 
literature in establishing and maintaining 
a publication of so high a character, and I 
am sure that all lovers of good literature 
feel under obligations to you for what you 
have done and will send you their best 
wishes for a continuance of your success. 

Sincerely yours, 


New York. F. V. GREENE. 


Dr. William Elliot Griffis 


To THE CRITIC: 

I hailed your birth with delight, and 
now that you have come to a ripe age, I 
send my best greetings and congratula- 
tions. 

My warmest hopes are with you as you 
step across the threshold of the twentieth 
century. Long live THe Critic, and ever 
widening be the circle of contributors, 
subscribers, and friends that enjoy the 
monthly feast which your guardians — to 
whom be length of days—spread before us! 

Sincerely yours, 
Irnaca, N.Y. Wma. Ettiotr GriFFis. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale 


You will find it hard to persuade us that 
it is twenty years since you started on your 
bold adventure. THE CRITIC is certainly 
as young and wide-awake as ever, as you 
yourselves are, and, if you please, as I 
am, 

I am always happy when I am sentenced 
to a solitary cell without any door-bell and 
without any telephone, if my keeper gives 





me the current number of THE Critic, 
and does not let any one in until I have 
read it through. 

Always yours, 


39 HicutanpSt., EDWARD E. HALE. 
Roxsury, MAss. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


All good wishes and congratulations to 
my young-old friend, THE CRITIC, and its 
editors. From its early contributor, 

CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. 

43 EAST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Julian Hawthorne 


Your voice has always sounded so mature 
and seemed so wise, that I should never 
have thought you were but twenty years 
of ‘age, had you not told me. You have, 
to be sure, kept on growing from the start 
—an indication of youth, I suppose. On 
the other hand, the seed you have sown 
has never been wild oats, but always sound 
grain, making useful crops. I have al- 
ways admired you (whatever you may have 
thought of me), and I now wish you good 
fortune with all my heart. 


JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 


The Hon. John Hay 


I congratulate you most cordially on 
the attainment of your twentieth year. 
Your paper showed a Pallas-maturity on 
its first entrance into the world, and has 
grown better and wiser every year. I am 
personally very grateful for the many 
happy and edifying hours I have passed 
in your company, and it is in the interest 
of all who love letters that I wish you a 
long and prosperous life. 

Yours faithfully, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Joun Hay. 
WASHINGTON. 


Col. T. W. Higginson 


I congratulate you on the twentieth 
anniversary of the publication of THe 
Critic. As I am a very busy man and 
there are so many things to read, I have 
not been able to keep up with its opinions, 
during the last few years, so constantly as 
might have been to my advantage; but I 
always regarded your early series of critical 
studies under the name of ‘‘ Authors at 

















Home’? as the best work of the kind that 
we have ever had in America. 
Yours very truly, 
THomMas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


29 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


I heartily congratulate THe CriTIc upon 
the good work that it has done, and upon 
the honorable position which it has won 
for itself among American magazines. 

Boston. Jutia Warp Howe. 


Miss Mary Johnston 


Let me congratulate THE CRITIC upon 
its twentieth birthday, and wish it (and its 
readers) many happy returns, 

Sincerely, 
MARY JOHNSTON. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 


Mrs. Cadwalader Jones 


I hope I am not too late to give you my 
best congratulations upon THE CRITIC’s 
twentieth birthday, and I am proud of my 
claim to be counted among its contributors, 
The child to whom you have given so 
much brains and so much courage cer- 
tainly owes everything to you, and I hope 
you will be repaid by a filial gratitude 
which will strengthen with years, after the 
Eastern fashion. 

Always cordially yours, 
Mary CADWALADER JONES. 

21 EAST 11TH STRFZT, NEW YORK. 





Frederick Keppel 


Twenty years of well-earn’d fame,— 
Strong, wot paralytic ; 

Wise men praise—though fools may blame 
Our stout friend, THe CriTIc. 


Twenty years, untired, I ’ve read 
Every page you ’ve printed ; 
Well you ’ve taught, and wisely led : 
Take my thanks unstinted ! 
FREDERICK KEPPEL, 


Donald G. Mitchell 


I am most glad that your journal has 
reached so ripe an age, and that you have 
adorned it with so many graces! 

Yours very truly, 
Dona.p G. MITCHELL. 

Epcrewoop, New HAVEN, Conn, 
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Bishop Potter 


Accept my congratulations on the twen- 
tieth birthday of THE Critic! 

You remember that when, in St. John’s 
Gospel, the parents of the blind man whose 
sight the Divine Master had restored were 
asked how their son had received his sight, 
they replied, ‘‘ He is of age: ask him: he 
shall speak for himself." So does THE 
CRITIC, with a clear note of steadily grow- 
ing excellence, all the way from the begin- 
ning. May its riper maturity be worthy 
of the brilliant promise of its youth. 

Faithfully yours, 


Diocesan House, H. C. Porter. 
LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
NEw YorK. 


Dr. William S. Rainsford 


I have read THE Critic for many years 
to my constant advantage and pleasure. 
I have found it fair in its judgment and 
kindly in its tone. It has constantly held 
before the reading public a high standard 
—and a wide outlook. 

God knows we need to exercise dis- 
crimination in our reading to-day — and, 
while not at all given to preaching, THE 
Critic has, in my judgment, done a real 
service to the country in this respect. 

W. S. RAINSFORD. 


St. GeorGE’s RECTORY, 
209 East 16TH STREET. 


Agnes Repplier 


I am delighted to hear that Tue Critic 
completes her twentieth year in January. 
May she carry her advancing years with 
all the vigor and gayety of her youth. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 


1900 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. William J. Rolfe 


Let me heartily congratulate Tue CRITIC 
on its twenty years. I have known it from 
its infancy, and have watched its growth 
in grace and vigor, and in favor with its 
increasing throng of friends and patrons, 
with a sort of avuncular pride and gratifi- 
cation. As you remember, I-had an occa- 
sional share in its nurture long before I 
was Officially enrolled on its staff of nurses 
(you may call me a dry one); and since I 
was thus honored I have naturally felt 
warmer interest in its welfare and keener 
joy in its success. 

I cannot flatter myself that I have been 
able to do much for Tue Critic; but it 
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has done much ‘or me as a literary guide, 
counsellor, and iriend. In this respect 
my experience has been that of thousands, 
as it will be of other thousands who may 
hereafter make its acquaintance. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. W. J. RoLre. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


I heartily congratulate THe CriTIc on 
its twentieth birthday. I am delighted 
that you have had such deserved success. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ; 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY. 


Horace E. Scudder 


In my short life I have seen so many 
literary journals struggle through youth in 
a cold world and die in an evergreen 
adolescence, that it is a pleasure to felici- 
tate you on the approach of THE CRITIC to 
his majority. Has he served his apprentice- 
ship, and shall you give him with his free- 
dom a new suit of clothes ? 

Sincerely yours, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. H. E. ScupDeEr. 


Albert Shaw 


I have read Tue Critic for most, if not 
all, of its twenty years, and I can cheer- 
fully say that I have always read it be- 
cause I wanted to, and never once from 
asense of duty. And this is not because 
Tue Critic has been merely entertaining, 
or sprightly, or crisp, although it has been 
all of these. It has also been valuable 
because of the accuracy of its information 
about literary matters, and the peculiarly 
close touch it has shown with the whole 
range of its subject-matter, whether people 
or things. Its book reviewing, also, has 
been of service because it was sincere and 
fair. One has never even by chance been 
able to convict THe Critic of that labori- 
ous pedantry which passes for criticism in 
some quarters. THE Critic has been 
wholesome in its point of view, and has 
reflected with rare fidelity the hopeful de- 
velopments of literature and culture in the 
United States. I was somewhat appre- 
hensive, when it changed its form and be- 
came a monthly magazine, lest something 
of its most agreeable and familiar quality 
should be lost in the transition. It was 


inevitable that there should be some differ- 
ence of method and of result. 


After all, 
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the weekly Critic had done a great deal 
to teach the daily press how, on Saturday 
or some other day in the week, to give 
their readers intelligent and timely infor- 
mation about books, authors, and kindred 
subjects. As a monthly, THe Critic 
gives us something less, perhaps, of a cer- 
tain sort of current commentary; but not 
less of timely and well-considered criti- 
cism, and it evidently continues to owe its 
essential character to the tastes and the 
standards of its editors. It has become 
itself a work of art in typography and illus- 
tration, and it is a sound and discerning 
exponent of the progress of the American 
people in higher things. A monthly that 
gives due note, in the right spirit of criti- 
cism, to the current drama, to painting, to 
sculpture and architecture, as well as to 
books and education, has a place and a 
growing field in this great country of ours, 
and I hope Tue Critic may long continue 
to give us a monthly budget of review and 
comment, well tinged with its sane and 
cheerful philosophy of life and art. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT SHAW. 
THE AMERICAN MONTHLY 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW York. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman 


Among persons who have a right to re- 
ceive congratulations upon their approach- 
ing majority, the ‘‘ natural guardians ’’ of 
a New York journal devoted solely to lit- 
erature — which they have carried to its 
twentieth birthday — surely stand first of 
all. None but those who, like myself, have 
known well THE Critic and its editors, 
understand your achievement. While in 
London nigh upon a dozen weekly reviews 
hold their own with dignity, and certainly 
with support from readers and the book- 
trade, New York now has not a single 
** weekly ’’ devoted to letters alone. I 
can’t quite reconcile myself to THE 
Critic’s change from a journal to a maga- 
zine, brisk and entertaining as it is in its 
new and illustrated form. But how long 
and well, against the local conditions, you 
maintained it as it was, and how well you 
now adapt it to the vogue of the day! 

And was it really a score of years ago 
that you, the venturous youngsters of 
1881, issued that first number, and hon- 
ored me by a commission to write an essay 
—on William Blake, I think —as a part 
of your send-off? And can it be that you 
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are in the prime of life, and that I am 
so much further down the slope? Well, 
well; we have all done what we could, and 
perhaps have a right to hope, as to our 
shortcomings, that much will be forgiven 
us. Faithfully yours, 

EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


LAWRENCE PARK, 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Richard Henry Stoddard 


I have followed the career of THE 
Critic from the beginning to the present 
day, and I think you have every reason to 
congratulate yourselves on its success and 
its longevity. If any one had told me in 
the eighties that a critical journal like 
yours could have lived to attain its twenty 
years as yours has, I could not have be- 
lieved it possible. We care more for criti- 
cism here than I dared to hope, and I am 
glad to know it. Go on, for there can be 
no good literature without it, without the 
rod on the one hand and the laurel on the 
other; go on, nurture your twenty years 
into age, and whatever you leave undone 
in coming years, don’t spare the rod, 
which we still need. Prosperity to you, 
even if it means severity to us. 


New York. R. H. STODDARD. 


Frank R. Stockton 


‘I give Tue CRITIC joy upon its twentieth 
birthday. No one could be more familiar 
with its career than I am, for I think I have 
been a subscriber to it from the very first 
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number. I well remember how, when I 
have been far away from New York, I have 
depended upon it for my literary news, and 
have found the ‘‘ Lounger ’’ almost taking 
the place of social chats with my fellow 
authors. I have been glad to see it grow 
and expand its sphere of work, so that 
now, away from London and Paris, THE 
Critic makes me acquainted with what is 
going on among the authors and artists of 
those cities. 

In the way of personal illustration it has 
become one of the most interesting periodi- 
cals we have. For a long time it has been 
growing better and better, and you have 
my best wishes that, for a still longer time, 
it may continue to make you prouder and 
happier. Yours very truly, 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

CHARLES TOWN, JEFFERSON Co., WEST VA. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins 


I am delighted to congratulate you on 
the twentieth birthday of Tue Critic. I 
hope it may have many more anniversaries 
as prosperous, and as cordially celebrated 
by its friends. Very sincerely, 

RaNpotpH, Mass. Mary E, WILKINS. 


Mme. Blanc 


On this rst of January, 1901, twentieth 
anniversary of THe Critic, which has 
been constantly growing and improving, 
I send the warm appreciation of all French 
readers, including mine, with our best 
wishes for the future of this bright and 
interesting Review, quite alone of its kind. 


PARIs. Tu. BENTZON. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 


They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. 


Books 


on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Miss Cornelia Atwood 
Prati, Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N.S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Feannette 
Barbour Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, 
Fr., Carolyn Shipman, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


ART 


Nicholson : Characters of Romance. 

iam Nicholson. Russell, $10.00. 
A portfolio of sixteen colored prints by W. Nichol- 
son, in this artist’s newer style. The drawings are 
vigorous and original, but they lack the boldness of 
his more pronounced line work. : 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Carnegie: The Gospel of Wealth, and other 
Timely Essays. By Andrew Carnegie. The 
Century Co., $2.00. 

The sentence oftenest quoted from Mr. Carnegie’s 

striking essay ‘‘ The Gospel of Wealth” is ‘‘ The 

man that dies rich dies disgraced,” and the question 
is occasionally asked, ‘‘ How would this maxim 
apply to the author himself?” It might be main- 
tained that in stating a general truth the writer 
had been purposely over-emphatic, and that his 
possession of wealth implied no insincerity of utter- 
ance. A simple defence — if defence were needed, 

—would be a denial that he had used the phrase as 

it stands. Turning to the text of the first of his 

two essays on the subject, we find his words to be, 

“The man that dies thus rich, dies disgraced.” 

The apothegm is qualified by what precedes it. It 

is applied to those who have amassed great fortunes 

without any sense of responsibility for their admin- 
istration—millionaires who leave their hoards in- 
tact, whether for public or private use. The 
argument is that surplus wealth should be held in 
trust for the community, and that its accumulators 
should not leave to posterity the responsibility of 
its dissipation for individual pleasure or utiliza- 
tion for the general good. Mr. Carnegie’s argu- 
ment and exposition should be read in their 
entirety, if one wishes to judge whether the author 
has applied to his own conduct the rule he pre- 
scribes for others,—whether as custodian of one of 
the largest trust funds (as he himself regards them) 
ever created by a single brain and hand, he has 
fallen short of his own ideal. The essential ques- 
tion, after all, is not perhaps as to the conduct of a 
disciple, but as to the soundness of the gospel itself ; 
and there will, we fancy, be little disposition even 
on the part of millionaires to deny Mr. Carnegie’s 
contention that private fortunes are a public trust. 
Besides ‘‘ The Gospel of Wealth,” the present 
volume contains timely papers on ‘* The Advantages 
of Poverty,” trusts, capital, and labor, American- 
ism, Imperialism, Democracy, etc. The author 


By Will- 


has clear and decided views on all these subjects, 

and is a master of the art of controversy. 

Field: The Temptation of Friar Gonsol. B 
Eugene Field. Parchment edition, limited. 

Woodward & Lothrop, $3.00. 


Washington : 





This sketch appeared originally in Mr. Field’s col- 
umn of ‘Sharps and Flats” published in the Chi- 
cago Record. Some facts concerning it will be 
found in the recently made collection of Mr. Field’s 
sketches, published by Messrs, Scribner. 


Fitz-Gerald: Stories of Famous Songs. By 
S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. Illustrated. Lippin- 
cott, 2 vols., $1.50 each. 

It is a pity that this book should be marred by poor 

roof-reading. The book succeeds admirably in 
orem what its author designed it to be,— entertain- 
ing, amusing, and instructive. It is the result of fif- 
teen yearsof careful, interested inquiry into the songs 
of Great Britain, the Continent, and America, and it 
is well worth owning. 


Le Gallienne: Sleeping Beauty, and other 
Prose Fancies. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Lane, $1.00. ; 

Mr. Le Gallienne is one of those fortunate penmen 
who find a publisher— and presumably, therefore, 
a public — for their slightest utterances, He reads 
a book, and writes a review of it ; sometimes it is 
not even a book that he reads and writes of, but 
only an article in an encyclopedia ; or he makes a 
holiday trip to Denmark, or lunches with a friend, 
or rides from Oxford Circus to the Bank in an 
omnibus. Each of these most exciting incidents is 
turned to account if the form of a newspaper 
sketch, which duly reappears in a daintily printed 
book from the Bodley Head. And as the author’s 
pretty talent for stringing words together about 
nothing in particular has its admirers, and as no 
one has to buy his books who does n’t wish to, no 
earthly harm is done by the publication of his innu- 
merable pot-boilers. 


Mabie: Essays on Nature and Culture. 
Essays on Books and Culture. By Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00. 

Matthew Arnold defines culture as the scientific 

passion combined with the love for humanity which 

would lead a man to apply the acquired science in 
increased usefulness to mankind,—‘‘ to make wis- 
dom and the will of God prevail.” Mr. Mabie, in 
his suggestive little books, expands this definition 
and describes how nature and books contribute to 
the knowledge which makes for culture. Man is 
dependent on them, not only for satisfying the 
scientific passion, but for acquiring the larger love 
of humanity which shall lead him to make imme- 
diate and high use of his learning. The books may 
be few, but they must be of the great world litera- 
ture and intimately known. They must lead him 
to a better knowledge of himself by acquainting 
him with the thoughts and actions of humanity. 
Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe are the 











great masters whose works must be absorbed. 
Their writings belong to the literature of action, 
and Mr. Mabie believes this to be the inspirin 
literature, for it creates character. The culture 
ran may not be a naturalist nor yet an artist, but 
his friendship with nature must be very close, his 
attitude toward her as his great teacher very humble. 
It is in his essays on Nature and Culture that Mr. 
Mabie is most happy. He compares the growth of 
the man of culture with the tree, selecting from the 
soil all that will foster its growth, discarding every- 
thing that hinders, The two sets of essays are 
thoughtful and stimulating and contain fewer of 
the repetitions ar.d somewhat aimless reveries that 
hamper some of Mr. Mabie’s writings. 


Raleigh : Milton; A Critical Study. 

ter Raleigh. Putnam, $1.50. 
Mark Twain believes ‘‘ Paradise Lost” to be an 
unread book, and approves that definition of a 
classic which makes it a work which everybody 
wishes to have and nobody wishes to read. And 
the Zimes has recently printed several letters tend- 
ing to show that Milton is a poet more honored in 
the breach, so to 7 than in the observance. 
There was a time when the present reviewer, who 
has read every line of Milton’s English verse, knew 
by heart the first book of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
most of the minor poems; and he regards as espe- 
cially timely the appearance of Mr. Raleigh’s study 
of that poet who in fame stands next to Shakes- 
peare. The publication of a book for which the 
author has not paid, is prima facie evidence of a 
certain interest in the subject-matter ; and it is hard 
to think that there is any demand for a study of an 
author wholly unread, Therefore we must assume 
that Milton has still an audience. Perhaps Steven- 
son’s cousin, to whom it is dedicated,—the late R. 
A. M. Stevenson, ‘‘ whose radiant and soaring in- 
telligence enlightened and guided me,”—was one 
of the t’s readers, and would have welcomed 
this fine analysis of his character and work. We 
pity the reader whose mental stores include none of 
the tender, vigorous, or magnificent passages in 
prose or verse that Mr. Raleigh cites in this sympa- 
thetic and scholarly study, wherein with laudable 
frankness he points out the spots on the sun while 
praising its supernal splendor. 


By Wal- 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brooks: Dames and Daughters of Colonial 

Days. By Geraldine Brooks. Crowell, $1.50. 
Miss Geraldine Brooks gives sketches of Anne 
Hutchinson, Madame La Tour, Margaret Brent, 
Sarah Knight, Eliza Lucas, Martha Washing- 
ton, Abigail Adams, Betsy Schuyler, Deborah Mor- 
ris, and Sally Wister. It would perhaps have been 
better had Miss Brooks stuck rather more closely 
to facts. Enough is known about all these women 
to dispense with embroidery. 


Brooks: Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
By Alexander V.G. Allen. 2 vols., illustrated. 
Dutton, $7.50. 

Volume I. gives the life of Phillips Brooks in the 

Boston Latin School, Harvard College, the Theo- 

logical Seminary at Alexandria, and as Rector of 

the Church of the Advent and of the Church of the 

Holy Trinity, in Philadelphia, down to the time 

of his leaving Philadelphia in 1869. Volume II. 

ives his life in Boston — 1869 to his death in 1893. 
his important work will be reviewed at length in 

a later number of THE CRITIC. 
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Geor 


: The Life of Henry George. By Henry 
orge, Jr. Doubleday, McClure & Co., 


$1.50. 

This is a full and faithful record of the public life 
of aremarkable man. While in style the book is 
somewhat heavy, the love and boundless admiration 
of the iiethiny tar his subject are at once touching 
and provocative of criticism. However that may 
be, it is safe to say that no other biography of the 
great publicist can supersede this labor of love. 


Griffis: Verbeck of gapan. BY William Elliot 
Griffis. Revell & Co., $1.50. 

This biography is the account of a long missionary 
career. Dr. Verbeck was for many years a power 
in the rapid alterations of Japanese ideas and ideals. 
The extent of his influence in governmental and 
social as well as in religious life may be estimated 
upon perusing this handsome volume. Though it 
is not perhaps a book to appeal to many readers it 
will be highly prized by those whose attention has 
been drawn to the missionary work in Japan. We 
knew of Dr. Verbeck as the Nestor of the Christian 
missionaries in Japan, esteemed by them all. 


Oswell: William Colton Oswell. By W. Ed- 
ward Oswell. Doubleday, Page & Co., 2 vols., 
oo 


$8.00. 
The biography of this hunter and explorer, as writ- 
ten by his eldest son, W. Edward Oswell, is 
well worth reading. It is the story of the life of 
a typical Englishman at his best. Rugby boy, 
Indian civil servant, African explorer seeking no 
fame for himself, gentleman in all his relations with 
his kind and with aliens, true sportsman in respect 
to his quarry, Oswell was a Briton through and 
through, even though, nay, perhaps because, he was 
more familiar with soil outside the British Isles than 
within. Born in 1818, he was educated at Rugby 
and Haileybury and entered the Indian civil service 
at I9. Seven years’ service in India trained him 
into efficiency for his profession, which he would 
have continued to follow during his life had not 
fever brought him to death’s door and made a change 
necessary. Accordingly he went to South Africa in 
1844 to spend eighteen months in recuperation. 
After a little rest at Cape Town, he started up 
country and finally reached Livingstone, working 
as amissionary at Mabotse. Henceforth his lot was 
cast in Africa as an independent traveller instead 
of in India as the Queen's servant. His first ex- 
pedition was a hunting trip, his second with Captain 
Vardon, his third and fifth with Livingstone, and 
his fourth, alone, were all explorations into unknown 
regions. The third and fifth-have become famous 
owing to the missionary’s book. The details recorded 
by Oswell and published to the world for the first 
time in this biography are most interesting supple- 
ments to Livingstone’s now half-forgotten story of 
Africa as it was in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Oswell was a vital part of Livingstone’s ex- 

ition, but two touches will show why his name 
is unknown at large. In reply to his brother’s 
praise for his joint efforts with Livingstone to sup- 
press the slave traffic, he says that it was no virtue 
on his part, that he went to remote places because 
the spirit of adventure was in him, and of course 
when a man saw an abuse he must try to remedy it. 
Again, when urged to publish his journal he refused 
for fear of spoiling Livingstone’s projected book by 
stealing his fire. In 1852 he was prostrated by fever 
in London. At the early stages of his illness he had 
his note-books brought to his bedside and destroyed 
all portions of the material that might be used to 
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forestall Livingstone’s volume. He feared that in 
case of his unconsciousness or death his friends 
might be indiscreet and place his reputation above 
that of the missionary. For information regarding 
the Dark Continent in the middle of the nineteenth 
century this biography has high value; for the 
picture of a man, it ranks as literature. Pity it is 
that with the heavy paper the material is swelled 
into two large and very expensive volumes, which 
can never have a wide vogue among ordinary readers. 


‘ 

Pond: Eccentricities of Genius. Memories 
of Famous Men and Women of the Plat- 
form and Stage. By Major J. B. Pond. Il- 
lustrated. Dillingham, $3.50. 

Major Pond has taken occasion to write his auto biog- 

raphy and to extra illustrate it. A long experience 

in advertising has rendered him dextrous, though 
somewhere he hints that he is left-handed. The 
thing that he has left unsaid about his noble army 
of lecturers are possibly more admirable than the 
things he has said. Personally to conduct lions for 
many years is by itself alone a great career. To 
sketch them and to put the sketches in a book de- 
serves something of posterity. In his estimation 
the three greatest lecturers were John B; Gough, 

Wendell Philips, and Henry Ward Beecher. Gough 

‘* was at his best before an educated audience in an 

evangelical community,” and ‘‘ his two-hour lecture 

was an unbroken succession of antics and contor- 
tions that left him dripping with perspiration.” Dr. 

Talmage furnishes Major Pond witha Marsyas. The 

account of the flaying we leave to the reader. 

It is rich—to all but Dr. Talmage and his friends. 

Major Pond’s enthusiasm for Rev. Dr. John Watson 

could not be ——— Though a professional 

hero worshipper, the Major outdoes himself in this. 

Dean Hole, always good humored, also receives a 

bouquet. Poor Matthew Arnold, who could not 

make himself heard, and Zangwill, who could not 
get people to come and hear him, are tenderly 
treated. It would be impossible to touch upon 
each of these ninety tributes — enough that all are 

a tribute to the enterprising and indefatigable Major 

Pond himself. All are his friends, except perhaps 

Charles Sumner and Dr. Talmage. Ninety-two 

portraits enrich this handsome volume, so that the 

reader may look upon the counterfeit presentments 
of many eccentric geniuses. 


Roland: The Private. Memoirs of Mme. 
Roland. Edited, with an introduction, by Ed- 
ward Gilpin Johnson. Illustrated. McClurg 
& Co., $1.50. 

This work is based upon a translation from the 

original edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs” published two 

years after Mme. Roland’s death. The ‘t Memoirs” 

were written in the prison of Ste. Pélagie and are a 

pathetic self-revelation of this remarkable woman. 

The book cortains vivid pictures of contemporary 

life, and as an expression of ideas and trend of 

thought in the days preceding the French Revolu- 
tion it is unequailed. 


Von Poschinger: Conversations with Prince 
Bismarck, Collected by Heinrich von Pos- 
—— Edited by Sidney Whitman. Harper, 

1.50. 

This is not a series of talks between the great 

German and any oae person. No, it is a made- 

up book and the scissors have been used freely 

on materials of varying quality. Heinrich v. 

Poschinger, Privy Councillor in the imperial de- 

partment of the Interior, was the original collector, 
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and his cuttings filled five great books. Out of 
this mass of Bismarckiana, Sidney Whitman has 
gleaned one volume. As Poschinger is the only 
living man of letters who has had access to the 
Prussian official records, his judgment as to the 
value of matter commands respect. Mr. Whitman 
considers that his selection of even journalistic 
interviews gives them a hall mark and he accepts 
his standard. The result is a scrappy and unsatis- 
factory volume. With no narrative to fill up 
chinks, the picture is given of Bismarck as a talk- 
ing, over-eating, dominant will. Ephemeral pictures 
may be perdoned in ephemeral literature but ought 
not to be reproduced in more permanent form. 


DRAMA 


Maude Adams in L’Aiglon; A Pictorial Souv- 
enir. Russell, 25 cts. 

The cover of this souvenir is a sketch by Mr. Has- 

kell of Miss Adams in the réle of the Eaglet. It is 

not so good a likeness of this popular star as are the 

half-tone pictures that make up the souvenir, but it 

is more artistic. 


Goldsmith: She Stoops to Conquer. A com- 
edy by Oliver Goldsmith, with drawings by 
Edwin A. Abbey. Harper, $1.50. 

A better choice than Mr. Abbey to illustrate Gold- 
smith could hardly be found. He is as much at 
home in the eighteenth century as in Shakespeare’s 
time. The only objection the captious can make 
to this edition, is, that the letter-press, as well as 
the illustrations, is printed on plate paper. 


Miller: Dido; an Epic Tragedy. A drama- 
tization from Vergil, arranged and translated 
by Frank J. Miller, University of Chicago, 
with stage-settings, action, and music by J. 
Raleigh Nelson. Illustrated. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., $1.00. 

This book is a novel and interesting contribution 

to the study of Latin. 


FICTION 
Bell: The Expatriates. By Lilian Bell. 
per, $1.50. 
When Lilian Bell began to write, she was clever. 
She became ‘‘ smart” (not bright). Now that she 
is Mrs. Bogue, she is knowing. The Expatriates 
is a ‘‘knowing” book. It treats of the intermar- 
riage of titled French and rich Americans, and the 
author knows all that there is to know. 


Bonner : Hard-Pan. By Geraldine Bonner. Cen- 
tury Co., $1.50. 

A pretty love-story whose scene is the San Francisco 
of to-day. This is a territory hitherto appropriated 
by Mrs. Atherton, but Miss Bonner is a far more 
—— cicerone in the same locality. It is a novel 
of bonanza fortunes, and the heroine is the daughter 
of a mining king long since fallen upon evil 
times ; but the best portrait in the book is that of 
Letitia,— beautiful, prosperous, high-souled, and 
somewhat dull. She is drawn with subtlety and 
more comprehension of what a woman—any woman 
—really is than even their feminine delineators 
often show. 


Har- 


Bower: John Thisselton. 
Holt, $1.50. 

This story was published in England under the 

title, ‘‘ The Puppet Show.” 


Castle: Consequences. 
Stokes, $.1.50. 


By Marian Bower. 


By Egerton Castle. 











‘* Consequences ” is not a great novel by any means, 
and yet it is not likely to be laid aside unfinished. 
It is the story of an Englishman who runs away 
from his young wife and allows himself to be 
thought a suicide, The wife dies, leaving an only 
child. Twenty-five years later the husband returns 
under an assumed name and plays the guardian 
angel to his son in various trying circumstances. 
The agony is laid on rather too thickly when the 
irl whom the son adores falls in love with the 
ather, and the book ends in a dismal and disap- 
pointing fog. 
Cobb: The Dissemblers. A Novel. Lane, 
1.50. 
This is a clever story with one or two good comedy 
situations which have turned the attention of man- 
agers towards the book. 


Crawford: In the Palace of the King. By F. 
yng Crawford. Illustrated. Macmillan, 
1.50. 
Mr. Crawford’s last romance takes the reader into 
the Madrid of three hundred years ago, with Don 
Juan of Austria as the chief figure. Of late years 
Mr. Crawford has shown himself so admirable a 
guide and historian, that some people may be dis- 
appointed to find the new book a love-story and 
nothing else; but the majority of readers are not 
likely to agree. 

Dudeney: Men of Marlowe’s. 
Dudeney. Holt, $1.25. 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney is a strong, grim writer, and 
this her strongest, grimmest work. Here are a 
dozen heart-wrenching tragedies about the inhabit- 
ants of one of the Inns of Court. There is power 
and pathos enough in each of them to furnish a 
novel and the reader, enchained against his will, can 
only be thankful that the author has condensed it all 
into one book instead of making him unhappy 

through a dozen. 


Flesche: The Middle Five. By Francis La 

Flesche. Small, Maynard & Co., $1.25. 
A collection of short stories about ‘‘a gang” of 
five Indian boys at a mission school in Nebraska, 
The stories or sketches, which are founded on fact, 
are not only readable in themselves, but they de- 
rive a special interest from the fact that the author 
is, to all intents and purposes, an Indian. His 
grandfather (who spelt his name La Fléche) was a 
French trapper, who married into the Omaha tribe, 
the son becoming head chief of the Omahas. This 
son, known as ‘‘ Ironeye,” married a Ponca wo- 
man. He was an intelligent, progressive man, al- 
ways on good terms with the national government. 
One of his daughters, known as ‘‘ Bright Eyes,” 
has written for Wide Awake and St. Nicholas, and 
is married to a Western journalist. The writer of 
the present book has held a clerical post in the 
Department of the Interior at Washington for 
many years, and is one of the most cultivatedemem- 
bers of his race. His modest volume is appropri- 
ately dedicated to ‘‘ The Universal Boy.” One of 
its merits is its disclosure of the essential unity of 
boy-kind the world over. 


Goodwin: The Head of a Hundred. By Maude 
Wilder Goodwin. Illustrated. Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.50. 

A little romance of colonial days in Virginia, pub- 

lished some years ago and now republished with 

illustrations. The good taste which made this 


By Mrs. Henry 


writer’s ‘* White Aprons” so popular is again evi- 
dent here. 
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Greene: V of the Basins. 
Greene. arper, 

This is a new and profusely illustrated edition of 

Mrs, Greene’s popular story. 


Harben: Northern Georgia Sketches. By Will 
N. Harben. McClurg, $1.00. 

A reprint from magazines and newspapers of ten 

stories about the poor whites and negroes. They 

belong to the realistic school of fiction. 


Harland: Dr. Dale. By Marion Harland and 
Albert Payson Terhune. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


By Sarah McL, 


1.50. 

Characteristically American is Dr. Dale, by Marion 
Harland and her son, Albert Payson Terhune. 
The fever of speculation which ‘‘ booms ” a town 
and sends real-estate prices high into the air — for 
the time being — is typical of the early history of 
many parts of this country. The scene is laid in 
the oil regions of Western Pennsylvania, 


Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter. By Nathan- 

iel Hawthorne. Dodd, Mead &Co., $1.50. 
This is a handsomely printed and an artistically 
decorated edition of a masterpiece, which even 
those who possess complete editions of Hawthorne 
will covet. 


—— Peccavi. By E. W. Hornung. Scrib- 
ner, $1.50. 

Mr. E. W. Hornung has shown his mastery in the 
realm of short stories. Perhaps his vocation is in 
that direction ; so we judge from his recent long 
story ‘‘ Peccavi.” There is a passionate force, and 
there are swift, strong currents of thought and sub- 
conscious life lasting through about one half the 
book. Then they subside and the rest of the story 
is down hill. The theme of the story is an old one 
already well-known through Mr. Hall Caine’s 
‘*Christian.” It is the romance of the ritualistic 
parson,—his sin and attempted atonement. Is 
there any good reason why the ritualistic Anglican 
priest should be the present fashion in stories of 
clerical sin or crime? They are, as parsons, pic- 
turesque. Their appeal to and through the senses 
to the sentiments which belong with religion sub- 
jects them to suspicion of being themselves in dan- 
ger of passing from the sensuous to the sensual. 
To the point: The parson, Robert Carleton, is a 
good creation, consistently constructed. A man 
with ineradicable faults, but very much of a man 
for all that. There is skill shown in concentrating 
the whole of the light upon him. At the same 
time other creatures—the Squire, Jasper Musk, the 
villagers, Lydia, and Givinneth—are good like- 
nesses, Truly the story is too long, for the extent 
of its development. 


Mitchell: Dr. North and his Friends. 
Weir Mitchell. Century Co., $1.50. 
It would perhaps be unfair to suspect that Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell had chosen a title for his latest 
novel before devising a plot for it. Yet the plot is 
certainly not ‘‘ the thing” in this case; its place is 
clearly subsidiary. The charm of the story lies 
chiefly in its revelation of character and culture 
through the conversation, rather than the acts, of 
the dramatis persone. The characters— most of 
them — are familiar to the readers of the author’s 
earlier novel, ‘‘ Characteristics,” yet Dr. North 
and his friends are not reintroduced as actors in 
a sequel to the story in which we first made their 
acquaintance. They are delightful folk— clever, 
cultivated, and, as a rule, kindly as well as keen. 
Dr. North himself is the Boswell of the group, and 
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chief among his friends is the scholar Clayborne, 
who has moved into the country near Philadelphia 
‘*to have more leisure to complete his work on 
the Mohammedan sects.” (The book is dedicated, 
by the way, to the scholar Horace Howard Furness, 
who moved into the country near Philadelphia, 
some years ago, to have more leisure to complete 
his Variorum Shakespeare.) Then there is Vincent, 
the lawyer, who, like the teller of the tale, con- 
tributes a wife to the make-up of the party. The 
** unattached ”” members are Victor St. Clair, the 
artist ; Clayborne’s young cousin and secretary, and 
the fair but slightly crippled Sibyl Maywood ; and 
Clayberne himself. Among the minor characters 
is Thornhill, the novelist. The villain of the piece 
is Xerxes Crofter, a rugged millionaire, whose por- 
trait bust, by St. Clair, moves a critic to say that an 
action for defamation of character should be against 
the man that made it. The sitter ordered a dupli- 
cate, and enclosed his check for $2000—which the 
sculptor returned, on the ground that he could n’t 
accept money which was not the giver’s own. But 
Crofter’s villainies are committed before we meet 
him ; so long as he is under our observation—and 
that of his second wife, a woman of refinement— 
he roars as gently as a sucking-dove. He is really 
only an ex-villain, introduced for the sake of slightly 
spicing the narrative. The thread of the story is 
gossamer. St. Clair, the spoiléd child of genius, 
promptly gains an almost unsought ascendancy over 
Miss Maywood’s spirit, and when the curtain drops 
upon the closing scene he and she are singing 
Venetian songs together, while their gondola glides 
between the storied walls of Venice. From Holm- 
wood —Dr. Clayborne’s Pennsylvania country seat, 
the scene of the opening passages—Dr. North and 
his friends pass first to Bar Harbor and ultimately 
to Italy. But wherever they happen to be, they 
find abundant time to indulge in table-talk that is 
as light in manner as it is learned in matter. One 
feels reading it that it might have been taken down 
verbatim from actual conversations, and reproduced, 
with certain slight but artistic touches of the pen, 
to fit it to the author’s purpose. It is a book such 
as only a wise and learned man could write, for it 
garners the wit and wisdom of a lifetime. Anec- 
dotes abound in it, not at second hand but recording 
Dr. Mitchell’s actual experiences, or incidents that 
have occurred under his personal observation. It 
is not a story to be read at a single sitting, but one 
to be laid down and picked up again at odd mo- 
ments. Opening it at random, one is pretty sure 
to find himself lured along from one item of in- 
terest to another, without realizing till afterwards 
how completely his pleasure in the reading has been 
independent of action and incident. The fact is, 
Dr. Mitchell is an inimitable talker, and a mono- 
logue from his lips would be more entertainin 
than the average novel. In view of the high laoak 
of his work, one is surprised to learn that he writes 
with unusual facility. It is this fact, perhaps, that 
accounts for his bringing out three books in his 
seventy-first year—one of verse, ‘‘ The Wager, and 
other Poems,” and two of prose, ‘‘ Dr. North” and 
“The Autobiography of a Quack.” 


Parker : The Lane that had no om. By 

pg Parker. Doubleday, Page Co., 
1,50. 

It is seldom that in four pages and a half one can 

find so powerful a story as ‘* AF ent of Lives.” 


After eight years Gilbert Parker has completed his 
series of sketches and tales of French Canadian 
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life. He tells Sir Wilfred Laurier in his preface 
that they are the last he shall write about the 
Province of Quebec. If Mr. Parker will keep to 
this decision, he will prove that he cares more 
for art than for money. 


Peake: The Darlingtons. By Elmore Elliott 
Peake. McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 
Elmore Elliott Peake is a new writer whose first 
book has a strong Western flavor, the flavor of a 
successful small city where slang and colloquial- 
isms are part of the vigorous life of the country, 
but it is typically American. The development of 
character is the best thing in the book. Mr. Peake 
has a promising future if he conserves his strength. 


Roberts : The Heart of the Ancient Wood. 
By Charles D. G. Roberts. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., $1.50. 
The chief charm, to most readers, about Professor 
Charles D. G. Roberts’s book will probably be 
found not so much in the story, fanciful as it is, 
but in the bits of wood-lore and the many subtle 
touches by which he conjures up the atmosphere of 
the forest. And yet it is primarily a story, and by 
no means a bad one, in which the animals of the 
woods have leading parts. 


Sewell: The House of Egremont. 

Eliot Sewell. Scribner, $1.50. 
‘* The House of Egremont,” a romance of the seven- 
teenth century, with one Roger Egremont, a dash- 
ing adventurer, affords Miss Sewell an opportunity 
for putting to use lots of hard reading about the 
times she writes of. Of course there is a love-story, 
but it is sometimes lost sight of. 


Steel: The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Annie 
Steel. Macmillan, $1.50. 

It is to be regretted that a writer possessed of so 
much material as Mrs. Steel, and material so pic- 
turesque and romantic, is not able to make more of 
it. She knows her India well—of that there is no 
doubt ; but what she lacks is skill in sifting it. 
On finishing one of her stories one is left, not with 
the strange, mysterious feeling of the East that has 
always a creepy charm, but with a confused jumble 
of ideas, religions, and dialects, mixed up with a 
plot against the government, that seem, after all, to 
be but. an Alice-in-Wonderland dream. Neither 
‘‘The Hosts of the Lord” nor ‘‘ Voices in the 
Night ” is up to the standard of ‘‘On the Face of 
the Waters.” But in spite of its defects, parts of 
this latest book are vivid and thrilling, the charac- 
terization is good, and the pages are full of color, 
even if the colors do sometimes run into discords. 


Stetson: The Fortune of a Day. By Grace 

Ellery Channing Stetson. Stone, $1.25. 
Grace Ellery Channing Stetson has put the sun and 
color and fascination of Italy into this little book 
of short stories, 


Stockton: A Bicycle of Cathay. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Harper, $1.50. 

Mr, Stockton’s ‘‘ Bicycle of Cathay,” which now ap- 

pears in book form, has already pleased a host of 

people who like this author when he is least topsy- 

turvy, and will now please a host more. It is a 

love tale with Stockton episodes, but it might hap- 

pen any day. 

Tolstoi: The Works of Count Lyof N. Tol- 
stoi. Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole, Illus- 
trated. Crowell, 12 vols., $12.00. 

Not, let us hope, an ¢dition définitive of the great 

perplexed Prophet of the Tula’s works, but merely 


By Molly 











a me a hazard, in the right direction. As a prom- 
ise the issue is welcome ; as an accomplishment, it 
leaves much undone, much, indeed, which might 
readily have been done. The ‘‘ uniformity” is in 
certain respects deformity, for the translations 
have, with few exceptions, been fathered by differ- 
ent hands and are of divers degrees of — excellence. 
As a whole the reprint fails of continuity, it lacks 
the individuality, even, of Miss Wormley’s pious per- 
versions of Balzac, and falls far behina Mrs. Fea: 
rett’s admirable translations from Turgeneff. Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole, who has supervised the entire 
edition, has fortunately revised and bettered his 
version of ‘‘Anna Karénina,” and Miss Hapgood 
has likewise found it possible to improve her con- 
tributions. The pity of it all is that in no instance 
has literary justice been done the original text. The 
beauty, variety, and flexibility of Tolstoy’s style, its 
somewhat graceless grace, its fibre and force, its 
lucid, almost automatic, refiex of outward impres- 


sions, find no echo in the pretentious journalese of 


these translations. 


Trumbull: A Christmas Accident. By Annie 
Eliot Trumbull. Barnes, $1.00. 

This prettily bound reprint of some of Miss Annie 

E. Trumbull’s stories will be welcome to those who 

have enjoyed this writer’s work in many a magazine. 


Wescott: David Harum; A Story of Amer- 
ican Life. By Edward Noyes Wescott. II- 
lustrated by B. West Clinedinst, with a few 
text drawings by C. D, Farrand. Appleton, 
$2.00. 

One is moved to wonder not that an illustrated and 
handsomely printed edition of ‘‘ David Harum” 
should appear, but that it did not appear long ago. 
Perhaps it is only now that the presses devoted to 
the printing of this marvellously popular story have 
been available for work upon any but the regular 
editions. However that may be, the humorous and 
very human David now reappears in an attire as 
becoming as it is attractive, and well worth the 
extra price. 


HISTORY 


Abbott: A History of Greece. By Evelyn 

Abbott. Part III. Putnam, $2.25. 
The third part of Dr. Evelyn Abbott’s ‘‘ History 
of Greece” brings that exhaustive work down to the 
Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 403 B.c. The history 
is a monumental one such as only a scholar of de- 
votion and untiring energy could produce. The 
next volume will be the last. 


Bennett: The Monitor and the Navy Under 
Steam. By Lieut. Frank M. Bennett. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

This book would have been better for a briefer 
title. It is simply the story of the evolution of the 
navy from the days of sailing vessels to those of 
battle-ships and cruisers of the type of the Oregon 
and the Mew York. Picturesqueness is imparted 
by describing the principal naval engagements of 
the Civil War and the war with Spain. The author 
was present at the blockade of Santiago; but he 
describes the battles of Mobile and Manila Bays no 
less clearly and effectively. He praises highly the 
heroes of the Spanish-American war, and avoids 
any display of partisanship. His book is little 
more than a sketch, but it is an intelligent and 
readable one, that will meet the needs of any but 
professional readers, 
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Brooks: The Century Book of the American 
Colonies. By Elbridge S. Brooks. Century 
Co., $1.50. 

This volume, issued under the auspices of the 

Society of Colonial Wars, gives pleasant sketches 

of the earliest colonies, as related to a party of 

young folks who begin their pilgrimage in St. 

Augustine and end it in Quebec. It is a pretty 

book, 

Clowes: The Royal Navy; A History. From 
the earliest Times to the Present. By William 
Laird Clowes, assisted by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, Capt. A. T. Mahan, H. W. Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, E. Fraser, and others. 
In six volumes. Vol. V. Illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co., $3.50. 

The author holds himself personally responsible 

for the whole of this volume. In it the civil and 

military history of the Royal Navy is carried for- 
ward from 1803 to 1815. ‘* The American War,” 
as our War of 1812 is called, is to be written by 

Governor Roosevelt, and will appear in the next 

and final volume of the work. 

Vol. V. covers the whole of that great struggle 
for empire between England and France which 
landed Napoleon on St. Helena. The central 
episode is the memorable campaign of Trafalgar 
ending in the annihilation of the allied fleets and 
the death of Nelson. 

‘To Nelson is accorded every martial virtue. 
‘*He was the most brilliant sea-warrior in all his- 
tory,” and yet the author moralizes over his death 
with singularcomplacency. ‘‘ Nelson did not die,” 
he observes, ‘‘ until he had completed his work ; 
the loss though severe was not untimely ; a venera- 
ble Nelson would be a memory far more sad than 
a Nelson smitten in his prime, in the moment of 
triumph. . . . Neither his education nor his 
tastes fitted him to shine in civil life.” To empha- 
size these animadversions, we are presented, page 
166, with a portrait of Nelson’s daughter Horatia. 

Contrast the questionable taste of these reflec- 
tions with the noble tribute paid to the memory of 
the hero by his close and intimate friend of many 
years, the high-minded Admiral Lord Collingwood, 
page 165. The author may be right. But there 
are passages in the lives of some of the greatest of 
men one should approach with averted eyes only to 
cover with the mantle of charity. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the fate of 
Villeneuve, commander-in-chief of the allied fleet. 
Taken prisoner by the English, he was paroled, 
and landed in France, in April, 1806. The author 
leaves us in doubt whether he was assassinated or 
died by his own hand. ‘* The truth now,” we are 
told, ‘‘can never be known,” page 169. This is an 
error, Villeneuve committed suicide. In a letter 
to his wife, dated the evening preceding his death, 
April 22, 1806, he communicated his fatal resolve. 
‘* Quel bonheur,” he wrote, ‘‘ que je n’aie aucun 
enfant pour recueiller mon horrible héritage, et qui 
sovt chargé de poids de mon nom !” 

In the excellence and variety of the many illus- 
trations the present volume fully maintains the 
high undand of its predecessors. The author 
has done well in taking James’s ‘‘ Naval History” 
as a general guide, but he lacks the power of 
condensation. 

Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 
By John Fiske. Containing portraits, maps, 
facsimiles, contemporary views, prints, and 
other historic material. Illustrated. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $8.00, 
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We have already commended this fascinating narra- 
tive of a fascinating period in American history. This 
new edition is a delight to the eye and to the mind. 


Foster: A Century of American Diplomacy. 
HY John W. Foster. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
3.50. 
bn W. Foster has written one of the important 
oks of the year. In view of the growing im- 
portance of the United States as a great world 
power, this work is especially timely. Though few 
may enter the diplomatic service, every American 
citizen may have influence in shaping our foreign 
relations and in maintaining an honorable position 
for the United States among the nations of the 
world, The author reviews the course of our 
foreign relations from 1776 to 1875 and exhaustively 
discusses the Monroe doctrine and its applications 
to the close of Mr. Cleveland’s first term of presi- 
dency. 

Hall: Heroes of our Revolution. 
Hall. Stokes, $1.25. 

Mr. Hall’s book will give boys a fair notion of his- 

tory as well as a sketch of the leading figures in the 

stirring times of ’76. 

Larned: A History of England. By J. N. 
Larned, with topical analyses, research ques- 
tions, and bibliographical notes by Homer P. 
Lewis. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 

This is a book pre-eminently for pupil and master, 
as the ‘‘ Source-Book” is distinctively an aid to an 
independent student. Mr. Larned was _ superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo Public Library, Mr. Lewis 
is principal of the Worcester High School, and 
they have worked effectively together to provide for 
needs with which they were acquainted. 


Lee: Source-Book of English History. By 

Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. Illustrated. Holt, $2.00. 
The scheme of this volume is to give illustrative 
material from contemporary writers on English 
History from the time of the ancient Britons down 
to the trouble between England and the Transvaal. 
There is a good deal of richness for six hundred 
pages small octavo, with good print. The illustra- 
tive material is preceded by a survey of historians’ 
catalogues and collections and a chapter covering 
the sources arranged by epochs, which make the 
volume one of handy reference and very suggestive. 
The impression given is of accurate editing, even 
though Za Hague was allowed to pass. 


Powell: Historic Towns of the Southern 
States. Edited by Lyman P. Powell, with 
introduction by W. P. Trent. Illustrated. 
Putnam, $3.50. 

The third volume in the series of American Historic 
Towns satisfactorily completes the series as designed 
by the editor and publishers. It was intended to 
include all the older towns of importance along or 
near the eastern coast, and many of these, and some 
of the most interesting, as this book reminds us, are 
situated to the south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Like its predecessors, the present volume is fully 
illustrated and handsomely printed, and like them it 
serves a patriotic and educational purpose, its mis- 
sion being also irenic. In a characteristically mod- 
est preface, the editor sets forth his aims, and 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his father for in- 
spiration and to Mrs. Powell and Professor Trent 
for practical assistance. 

Wilson: Rambles in Colonial Byways. By 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Illustrated. Lip- 

pincott, 2 vols., $3.00. 


ee 
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It would be difficult to chance upon a more en- 
gaging and instructive cicerone than Mr. Wilson. 
Throughout these attractive volumes, which are 
appropriately illustrated after drawings and photo- 
graphs, the author offers an exquisite fusion of 
historic fact and intimate personal impression. Not 
the least charm of Mr. Wilson’s work arises through 
his having gone farther afield — and to windward — 
than current colonial ramblers. The chapters on 
‘** Two Atlantic Islands” in volume I. and ‘‘ God’s 
Peculiar People” and ‘‘ Three Groups of German 
Mystics” in volume II. perhaps best instance the 
inherent value and novelty of Mr. Wilson’s contri- 
bution to an absorbing subject. His account of the 
settlement at Ephrata with incidental silhouettes of 
Conrad Beissel and Sister Tabea, the fresh-faced 
Swiss girl whose nun’s garb seemed so to separate 
her from a world glowing with promise, is admira- 
ble in its sentiment for tradition, and for nature, 
both human and inanimate. A great novel might 
well be written about this austere colony. Perhaps 
Mr. Wilson may hazard; he surely possesses the 
sympathy, the appreciation, and the facts he has 
already made his own — and, happily, his readers. 


Crane: Wounds in the Rain. By Stephen Crane. 
Stokes, $1.50. Great Battles of the World. 
By Stephen Crane. Lippincott, $1.50. 
Two of Stephen Crane’s posthumous volumes reach 
us simultaneously. The former is a collection of 
short stories relating to the American campaign in 
the West Indies. ‘The author was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Cuba in 1898, and his record of per- 
sonal experiences is as vivid as the record of 
imaginary experiences in ‘‘The Red Badge of 
Courage.” They could not well be more so. In- 
deed, Mr. Crane’s war stories, written after he had 
been through two campaigns, strongly confirm the 
story of a battle written before he had ever smelt 
gunpowder. That story pictured the thing as the 
writer fancied it would have seemed to him if he had 
seen it, and what he wrote afterwards showed that 
he had judged rightly of the way it would have im- 
pressed him.’ ‘* The Red Badge” was the story of 
a temperament, and the temperament was Crane’s. 
‘* Wounds in the Rain” is the work of a born story- 
teller. It is one thing to imagine how one would 
have felt and acted ina certain battle, or to tell what 
one actually felt and did under fire ; but it is a very 
different thing from either of these to give an his- 
torical account of battles which have been repeatedly 
described by eye-witnesses and later historians, with 
whose works the world is familiar. The author is 
constrained by the knowledge that his fancy must 
render a rigid account of itself, that he will be de- 
tected in the slightest departure from the well- 
known facts in each case. Hence no one should be 
surprised at finding his ‘‘Great Battles of the 
World” very unlike Mr. Crane’s other war books, 
and less significant than his fictitious battle-pieces. 
The accounts of Bunker Hill, Vittoria, New Orleans, 
etc., are well enough in their way, but there is noth- 
ing notable about them. Any experienced story- 
teller could have written them, whereas no one but 
Crane could have written ‘‘ The Red Badge.” 


JUVENILE 


Barry : Soap Bubble Stories. 
Pott, $1.50. 

Light, bright, fragile, prettily colored, reading like 

good versions of German folk-lore, 


By Fanny Barry. 











Carroll: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
and ag = the Lookinz-Glass. By Lewis 
Carroll. With twelve full-page illustrations in 
color, by Blanche McManus. Wessels Co., 
$2 


-00. 
The wide margins and large type make this edi- 
tion of an old favorite most acceptable to children. 
The illustrations are good, though they have not 
the familiar charm of Tenniel’s pictures. 


Daddy Long Legs; Fun Songs and Rhymes. 
By James O’Dea; tunes by Alfred Solmon ; 
es by Edward Kellar. New York: M. 

itmark & Sons, 

This is a decidedly attractive book which children 

will enjoy, not only asa holiday present, but at any 

time. 


Finnemore: Fairy Stories from the Little 
Mountain. By John Finnemore. Wessels, 
$1.00, 

Mr. Finnemore’s stories are sufficiently whimsical 

to please children ready to believe anything im- 

possible, as most intelligent children are. 


Frost: Fairies and Folk of Ireland. By Wm. 
H. Frost. Scribner, $1.50. 
This is an attempt to throw into the form of a story 
some of the folk-lore and popular superstitions of 
the Irish. ‘The setting is incongruous with much of 
the material. Fairies do not look pretty on Broad- 
way or in an uptown east-side flat, neither do they 
talk naturally when discoursing of cable cars, tele- 
phones, and ‘‘ sky-scrapers.” Si, seme youngsters 
may like this queer hodge-podge,—who knows? 
Ress pia is agreeably printed, illustrated, and 
ound, 


Kingsley: The Water Babies. By Charles 
ingsley. With full-page illustrations in color, 
by G. Wright. Wessels Co., $2.00. 
This is well printed, attractively bound and deco- 
rated, and the illustrations will be found pleasing 
to the young folk, for whom this new edition of a 
charming book is intended. 


L : The Grey Fairy Book. Edited by An- 
rew Lang. Longmans, $2.00. 

Having stripped the rainbow of its primary colors 
for titles for his annual collection of fairy-tales, 
Mr. Lang is now forced to employ a neutral tint. 
Besides ‘‘ The Red Fairy Book,” we have had a 
Blue, a Yellow, a Green, and a Pink, a ‘‘ Blue 
Poetry Book,” a ‘* Red True Story Book,” and a 
‘*Red Book of Animal Stories.” A ‘‘ True Biue 
Fairy Book” should have found a place in the 
series; but this Grey one is negative only in its 
name and its hue. The stories themselves are full 
of action and color. They are gathered together 
from Lithuania and France, from Africa and Ger- 
many and Greece, and not only does Mr. Lan 

stand sponsor for the volume, but Mrs. Lang an 

Miss Lang have helped translate and adapt it. 


The Adventures of Odysseus. Retold in Eng- 
lish by F. S. Martin, R. J.C. Mayor, and F. 
M. Stowell. Illustrated. Dutton, $2.00. 
This is one of J. M. Dent's books, but the pictures 
are not up to Dent's standard of art. The letter- 
press is good, and the story of the Odyssey is re- 
duced to nineteenth-century English with some 
admirable effects. One misses the stateliness and 
dignity of the diction of the Homeric tale, but then 
on the other hand a certain amount of intelligibility 
is supposed to be gained. On the whole the young 
reader will believe that the end justified the means. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Alden: The Art of Debate. By Raymond Mac 
Donald Alden, Ph. D., instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Holt, $1.00. 

This work aims to be practical and succeeds. It 

is an able continuation of the system of instruction 

which Prof. Baker began in his ‘‘ Principles of 

Argumentation.” 


Ayer: Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Book; A 
Complete and Authentic Treatise on the 
Laws of Health and Beauty. By Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer. Illustrated. New York: Home 
Topics Book Co. $2.50. 

Mrs, Ayer seems to believe with Keats that ‘‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever,” so she has been 
telling thousands of people, for years past, how 
they may become beautiful, or retain what beauty 
they have. She is now considered an authority 
on the subject, and this book is the result 
of her experience and experiments. Mrs. Ayer does 
not invade the physician’s field, but confines herself 
to that of the professional beautifier, and as every 
woman and some men desire beauty her book is 
bound to have a wide sale, 


Webster’s International Dictionary. Merriam, 


10.00, 

Another edition of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, bigger and better, if possible, than ever, gives 
in its 2364 pages not only all that has made the 
former editions invaluable, but thousands of new 
definitions, bringing it down, or up, to the present 
time, especially in scientific and technical work. 
The supplement alone contains 25,000 words 

upon by a corps of experts. 


POETRY 


Fields : Orpheus; A-Masque. By Mrs. James 
T. Fields. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 
Mrs. James T. Fields has followed classic models 
closely enough in this new setting of. a theme that 
has engaged the attention of many a master in the 
realm of song—the incident of Orpheus’s failure to 
draw Eurydice back from Hades. The tale is es- 
sentially poetic, and nothing of its pathos is lost in 
this new telling of it. The chaste beauty of the 
physical setting of the poem accords well with the 
subject and its treatment, typography, paper, front- 
ispiece, and binding being just what they ought 
to be. 
Hardy: So of Two. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Scribner, $1.00. 
We prefer the eleven ‘* Verses” in this little volume 
to the nineteen ‘‘Songs of Two” which precede 
them. The muse of the poet, novelist, mathema- 
tician, and diplomat who is responsible for them is 
meditative rather than lyrical ; albeit his ‘* verses ” 
are more musical than his ‘‘songs.” Three of the 
former, by the way, constitute the «uthor’s contri- 
bution to Mr. Stedman’s *‘ American Anthology.” 
Keeler: Idyls of El Dorado. By Charles 
Keeler. San Francisco: . \obertson, $1.25. 
The best of these poems are descriptive of Califor- 
nia scenery, or details thereof; and the volume is 
decorated with designs, by Louise Keeler, from the 
wild flowers of the State. 


Mallock: Lucretius on Life and Death. In 
the Metre of Omar Khayyam. To which are 
Appended Parallel Passages from the Original. 
By W. H. Mallock. Lane, $1.00. 

Certain critics have been struck by the resemblance 

between the philosophy of Omar as set forth in the 
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“* Ruba’iyat,” and that of Lucretius as expressed in 
**De Rerum Natura”; hence Mr. Mallock’s at- 
tempt to ‘* reduce them to a common denominator ” 
by turning the poem ‘‘ On the Nature of Things” 
into English stanzas modelled on FitzGerald’s. The 
Persian poet exclaimed, in almost so many words, 
‘* Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow ye die” ; 
but the Roman disciple of Epicurus advised moder- 
ation in all things, and preached what seemed to 
him and to many of his superstitious contemporaries 
the comforting doctrine that death is the soul’s ex- 
tinction, and an unmixed good. The ‘‘ deadly par- 
allel” which Mr. Mallock has employed to 
emphasize at once the likeness and the unlikeness 
of these two scientific reasoners in verse is an inter- 
esting one, and he reinforces his position by citing 
the passages on which his stanzas are based, with 
liberal prose translations thereof for the benefit of 
readers who are not Latinists. His English verse is 
adequate, though the occasional adoption of familiar 
er ae from Shakespeare and the Bible seems 

ly justified by the reasons he gives for employing 
them. 


Mifflin: The Fields of Dawn. By Lloyd Mif- 

flin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 
This latest volume of sonnets celebrates the border- 
lands of the Susquehanna in Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, as recalled in memory from the period of the 
poet’s youth. There is no questioning Mr. Mif- 
flin’s mastery of the sonnet form, yet after reading 
a hundred of his poems, each fourteen lines in 
length, and varying only as to the construction of 
the sextet, one feels that his facility in this mode of 
versification is of the sort termed fatal, The poet 
never lived that could, or would, year out and 
year in, produce a sonnet a week that was really 
worth preserving. Happily only one half of this 
two years’ product refers to the scenes of the au- 
thor’s childhood. 


Procter: The Mountain Maid, and other Poems 
of New Hampshire. By Edna Dean Procter. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 

Dedicated ‘*To the Creator of ‘Old Home Week,’ 
and to all who love New Hampshire,” these verses 
should make the author as dear to the dedicatees 
as the Granite State is dear to her and them. For 
in its.three-score pages she celebrates in picturesque 
and melodious verse the charms of their beautiful 
home-land — charms which have much to do with 
the homing of hearts that made possible the suc- 
cessful inauguration of ‘‘home week,” in August, 
1899, by its inventor, Governor Rollins. alf- 
tone plates from photographs reproduce some of 
the most notable natural features of New Hamp- 
shire; but they seem flat and cold by comparison 
with Miss Procter’s pen pictures of the same 
scenes. 


Scollard: Ballads of American Bravery. 
Edited, with Notes, by Clinton Scollard. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., soc. 

The compiler of this anthology—himself an accom- 
lished verse-writer — has not lacked material for 
is 230 es of ballads and notes; for American 

deeds of daring in war and peace have been cele- 

brated in countless lyrics. Carefully prepared notes 


especially adapt the volume to school use. 


Sutherland: Jacinta; A Californian Idyll, and 
other Verses. By Howard V. Sutherland. 
Doxey’s, 75 cts. 

The ‘‘ other Verses” in this booklet are principally 

sonnets, Truth to tell, we prefer the author's prose 
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wes 


‘*Legend of Lore” (1893) to this idyll and its ac- 
companying poems, 
Wells: Idle Idyls. By Carolyn Wells. Pictured 
by Oliver Herford. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 
“To Oliver Herford: Guide, Philosopher and 
Friend,” this book is appropriately dedicated, for 
O. H. is no less eminent than the author herself as 
a writer of ‘‘idle idyls,” which is a synonyme, it 
seems, for nonsense verses. The combination of 
Herford the artist with Herford the versist is well 
known, All we need say of the present book is 
that the combination of the artist Herford with the 
idyllist Carolin Wells is an equally powerful one. 
Like that of Bernhardt and Coquelin, it is irre- 
sistible, 


SCIENCE 


Henderson: The Elements of Physics. ByC. 
Hanford Henderson and John F. Woodhull. 
Appleton, $1.25. 

Though belonging to the ‘‘ Twentieth Century 
Text Books” this manual is manifestly not up to its 
date, except in some instances. We do not find 
anything about argon, about the liquefaction of air, 
or about the nature of the conditions that afford 
electrical phenomena, Also, we look in vain for 
any mention of the effects of vibration upon me- 
tallic structure. These matters are elementary and, 
with possibly one exception, matters pertaining to 
practical physics, 


SOCIOLOGY 


Flynt: The Powers that Prey. By Josiah 
Flynt and Francis Walton. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.25. 

There is nothing more interesting in this book than 

the introduction. One of the puoints on which the 

authors insist is the absurdity of regarding crim- 
inals as a class physically and psychologically differ- 
ent from their betters. The chief difference, they 
hold, is not in their psychology, but in their circum- 
stances. The stigmata of degeneration which men 
of science have described as peculiar to murderers, 
thieves, etc., have been cbserved in men of genius as 
well. Another point on which great stress is laid is 
the understanding that exists between ‘‘ The Powers 
that Rule” and ‘‘ The Powers that Prey.” This 
league is neither an accident, nor a sign of total de- 
pravity on the part of the governing powers. The 
detective who more or less ‘* stands in” with crimi- 
nals does not do so because by so doing he may 
some day render a special service to the community : 
his motives at best are mixed ; but if the authors of 
this book judge rightly, the fact that he is on terms 
with certain lawbreakers makes him a more efficient 
public servant than an incorrigibly honest man 
could ever be. The true detectives are the crim- 
inal’s associates, many of them criminals themselves, 
and it is by associating with these that the man 
from Headquarters obtains ‘‘tips” that enable him 
to make important arrests. There can be no doubt 
that, as matters now stand, this is a true statement of 
the case. Whether it must and always will be so is 
another question, and one that in no wise affects 
the interest of these tales, in which various incidents 
in the working of the league are convincingly re- 
corded. It is fair to assume that the author of 

** Tramping with Tramps,” who in his day has been 

both hobo and detective, has furnished most of 

the material for the stories, and that his collabora- 
tor, ‘Francis Walton,” is mainly responsible for 
the literary setting, 











Riis: A Ten Years’ War. By Jacob A. Riis. 
Houghton, $1.50. 

The author here gives an account of the battle with 
the slums in New York. Mr. Riis speaks from an 
experience based on careful observation and study. 
He discusses the tenement-house blight and its cure, 
the tenant, and the genesis of the gang. The chap- 
ter on the tenant is of particularinterest. Mr. Riis 
believes that if ever there was material for citizen- 
ship, the Jew is such material, because he has no 
country to renounce, no ties to forget. 


THEOLOGY AND RELICION 


Bird: Paul of Tarsus. By Robert Bird. * Scrib- 
ner, $2.00. ° 
An endeavor to do for the character and career of 
St. Paul what has already been accomplished for 
the life of the Master. The status of the work is 
conservative. There are brightening touches of 
local color, but not much literary value. The book 
seems to be addressed to the Bible class scholar of 
a rural church, that is, for what are indefinitely 
called ‘‘ plain people.” It is solid, safe, and salu- 
tary. 
Bradford: The Return to Christ. By Amory 
H. Bradford, D.D. Dodd, Mead & Co., 75¢. 
The author treats of the religious tendency of an 
age whose watchword is ‘‘ Back to Jesus.” Dr. 
Bradford shows what he regards as a return to first 
principles in the movements in theology, ethics, or- 
ganized Christianity, and in our social ideals. He 
has some new ways of putting matters which are 
attractive, and claim attention. In his revolt against 
ecclesiasticism some will regard the author as ex- 
treme, yet all will approve of the temper in which 
he writes. 


Dole: The Religion of a Gentleman, By Charles 
F. Dole. Crowell, $1.00. 

One of those sensible and sane religious books that 
we could wish multiplied upon the face of the earth, 
Mr. Dole points out that the highest breeding is in 
the school of Christ, the most perfect ideal of a 
gentleman that the world has seen. The mischiev- 
ous theory of Nietzsche, that modern Christendom 
has an ideal of the gentleman which is at variance 
with the ideal Mr. Dole shows by inference, is 
false in fact and fallacious in logic, It is the right 
book for wide-awake and sincere young women and 
men, because it is bound to exert a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the development of character. 


Rae : The Dictionary of the Bible. Edited 
by Dr. Hastings. Illus. Scribner, $6.00. 
The third volume of this work is now before us. It 
covers the ground from Kir to Pleiades, and con- 
tains besides the cuts inserted in the text a map of 
St. Paul’s missionary tours and a two-paged plate 
of the coins of Palestine. The longer articles are 
signed. So far as we have been able to examine 
them, we should say that the articles take account 
of the very latest results of modern scholarship. 
Leavitt: Reasons for Faith in Christianity, 
with Answers to Hypercriticism. By John 
McDowell Leavitt, D.D. Eaton & Mains, 


1.25. 
This work hardly answers to its ambitious title. 
There is much truth in the book, but it is elementary 
and not addressed to scholars or to close thinkers 
even among the unlearned. Perhaps it even raises 
questions that it does not answer. 
Levi: Meditations of the Heart; A Book of 
Private Devotion for Old and Young. 
By Annie Josephine Levi. Putnam, $1.25. 
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A volume of prayers, partly original and partly 
selected, intended for the use of Hebrews and 
others. 


Lorimer: Christianity in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer. Am. 
Bapt. Pub. Soc., $2.25. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer of Tremont Tem- 

ple, Boston, has here developed his Lowell lec- 

tures. The topic is fascinating and the work itself 
is of absorbing interest and ty value. Dr. 

Lorimer has approached his subject in a laudable 

temper and with a philosophic mental vision. As 

a history of the development of religious thought 

and organization this book will take rank with 

Pfleiderer’s and Principal Tulloch’s work in the 

same field. 

Martin: The Tora of Moses. Reconstructive 
Criticism. By William Wallace Martin. 
Barbee & Smith, $1.50. 

The author here makes an attempt to refute the 

Higher Criticism. It would require much space to 

explain to the author why his theory will not ex- 

lain the textual difficulties of the Hexateuch. It 
is, however, sufficient to point out that however 
tenuous some of the conjectures of some higher 
critics, the main conclusions of higher criticism can- 
not be refuted save by a close regard to the Hebrew 
text. 


Miller: The Golden Gate of Prayer. By J. R. 
Miller, D.D. Crowell, 75c. 

A suggestive commentary upon the Lord’s Prayer. 

Like e one of Dr. Miller’s books that we have 

seen it interesting and edifying. Freshness of 

thought, a rapid style combined with genuine sin- 

cerity and reverence, make this work valuable. 


Nippold: The Papacy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Friedrich Nippold. Translated by 
Rev. L. H. Schwab. Putnam, $2.50. 

This work is a translation of a part of Friedrich 

Nippold’s ‘* History of Catholicism since the Res- 

toration of the Papacy.” Nippold’s purpose was 

to warn nations against the moral and intellectual 
dangers which threaten them from the papal ma- 
chine and to rescue Catholicism itself from the 
papacy. No one ought to be blind to the import- 

ance of the ecclesiastical factor in public life. A 

careful perusal of these pages will enable the citizen 

to determine for himself whether or no ‘‘ papalism” 
is a menace to religious, intellectual, and civil 
liberty. 

Passmore: The Things Beyond the Tomb. 
By T. H. Passmore. Longmans, $1.00. 

Rev. T. H. Passmore’s book is suitable to put into 

the hands of the bereaved and mourning and of 

others. It is not a screed of pious platitudes nor 
of milk-and-water sentiment, but a presentation of 
reasonable grounds for consolation and hope. The 
theology of the author is of the high Anglican 

School” but its peculiarities do not pervade all the 

pages. In reality it is largely an essay toward 

aith, and deserves the attention of earnest, thought- 
ful people. 


Pattison: Public Worship. By T. Howard Pat- 
tison. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc., $1.25. 
Professor T. H. Pattison has here written both 
brightly and wisely. The'topic is timely. In these 
individualistic days there is danger that solidarity in 
worship is ignored. Private worship is indispens- 
able, but does not take the place of public worship 
in the culture of the religious sentiment. Professor 
Pattison points out some crudities and errors which 
may mar public worship and repel the fastidious as 
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it did Browning in his ‘‘Christmas Eve.” We 


commend the book to pastors and people. 
The Expositur’s Greek Testament. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $7.50. 

This, the second volume, contains: The Acts of 
the Apostles, by R. J. Knowling, D.D., St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, by James Denny, D.D., and 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, by G. G. 
Findlay, B.A. We have had no opportunity of 
comparing this with the first volume, but surely if 
the volumes containing the Gospels are equal to 
this, the work is of great value. The text of Acts 
is substantially that of Blass. The notes contain 
all that was good in Alford’s ‘‘ Greek Testament” 
and much more. Indeed this book appears destined 
to supersede Alfoid. The type is delightful, the 
shape the same as Alford’s, and the position of the 
authors conservative but not reactionary. 


Thwaites: Travels and Explorations of the 
ew Missionaries in New France, By 
euben Gold Thwaites, Burrows. 
Volume LXX., which shows much hard work by 
Mr. Thwaites of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin and his assistants, is devoted wholly to 
the Jesuit missions. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Conway: The a from End to End. By Sir 
Wm. Martin Conway. Illustrated. Lippin- 
cott, $2.00. 


Waddell: Among the Himalayas. By Major 

L. A. Waddell. Illustrated. Lippincd $2.00. 
Two capital books of mountain adventure, Sir 
Martin Conway’s ‘‘ The Alps from End to End,” 
and Major L. A. Waddell’s ‘‘ Among the Hima- 
layas,” both works already well reviewed in Eng- 
land, are now reprinted here in excellent style and 
offer a treat to those persons fond of risking their 
necks in high places, or of reading about people 
who do so as a pleasure. Both Sacha are full 
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of good pictures, 


The Alps volume is really al- 
most a necessity to any one who intends to tramp 
along the great range, while the thousands whose 
ascent of Mt. Blanc stopped at Chamounix will find 


much to remind them of pleasant days. The high- 
est peaks of the Alps are‘small affairs, however, 
compared to the Himalayan giants. Major Wad- 
dell says that there are in the great Indian range a 
hundred mountains many thousands of feet higher 
than Mt. Blanc, and most of them yet unconquered. 


Humphrey : A Summer Journey to Brazil. By 
Alice R. Humphrey. Illustrated. Bonnell, 
Silver & Co., $1.25. 

An unpretentious sketch of the great South Ameri- 

can State. The pictures are excellent. 


James: A Little Tour in France. By Henry 
James, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.00. ‘ 

This is a new edition of Mr. James’s ‘‘ Notes of a 

Tour in France,” written in the author’s exquis- 

itely finished manner, and admirably illustrated. 

The text and pictures together make one realize 

that France has much to be grateful for. 


Lloyd: Newest England ; Notes of a Demo- 
cratic Traveller in New Zealand, with 
some Australian Comparisons. By Henry 
Demorest Lloyd. Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.50. 

Mr. Lloyd holds that New Zealand has done more 
than any other country toward developing ‘‘ a higher 
social life by the methods of politics, It is the ‘ ex- 
periment station’ of advanced civilization.” There 
can be no doubt that New Zealand is a wonderful 
land, physically and politically too, nor is it surpris- 
ing that an ardent democrat should be stirred to 
enthusiasm in recording its wonders of the latter 
sort; but the conservative may well claim that the 
final test — the test of time — has not yet been met 
by some of the experiments that are being tried 
there, with apparent success, under exceptionally 
favorable conditions. 


> ° 
Library Reports on Popular Books 
The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
Jiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Mercantile Library. W.T. PEOPLEs, 
Librarian, 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, $5.00.) 

Napoleon; the Last Phase. Roseberry. 
$3.00.) ; 

L’Aiglon. F.ostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Rossettis, Cary. (Putnam, $3.75.) 

A Life of Francis Parkman. Farnham. 
Brown & Co., $2.50.) 

Forward Policy and its Results. Bruce. 
mans, $5.00.) 

In the Ice World of Himalaya. 

(Unwin, $5.00.) 


(Harper, 


(Little, 
(Long- 


Workman. 


War and Policy. Wilkinson. 
Co., $3.50.) 

Joseph Chamberlain. Morris. (Hutchinson, $3.00.) 

Reminiscences of a Falconer. Fisher. (Nimmo, 
$3.00.) 

Life and Death of Richard Yea and Nay. Hewlett. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 

New York Society Library, University Place. 

F. B. Bicetow, Librarian. 

Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. 
erolles. (Lane, $4.00.) 

A Life of Francis Parkman. Farnham. 
Brown & Co., $2.50.) 


(Dodd, Mead & 


Eleanor. 


Des Ech- 


(Little 








Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Love of an Uncrowned Queen. Wilkins. (Stone, 
2 vols., $7.50.) 
With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Colonial Days. Smith, (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 
Theodore Parker, Chadwick. (Houghton, Mifflin 
3 & Co., $2.00.) 
Wild Animals’ Play. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., 50c.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Eleanor, Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Mechanics’ Institute, Free Library. H. W. 
PARKER, Librarian. 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 
The Unknown, Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.50.) 
Flame, Electricity, and the Camera, Iles. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 
Modern Photography. Abbott. (Hazlitt, $1.50.) 
Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Through the First Antarctic Night. Cook. (Double- 
day & McClure, $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novels. 
Eleanor. Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 
The Master Christian, Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Brooklyn Public Library. ArtTHuR E. Bost- 
WICK, Librarian, 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.50.) 

Talks to Teachers, James. (Holt, $1.50.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Flame, Electricity, andthe Camera. Iles. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

History of Education. Davidson. (Scribner, 
$1.25.) 

Trust Problem. Jenks. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co., $1.00.) 

Great Battles of the World. Crane. (Lippincott 
$1.50.) 

Book for All Readers. Spofford. (Putnam, $2.00.) 

Concerning Cats, Winslow. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Most Popular Novel, 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
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Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. 
PLumMMER, Librarian, 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Woman Tenderfoot, Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.50.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Life of the Spirit. Mabie. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.25.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scrib- 
ner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Break-up of China, Beresford. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Village Life in China. Smith. (Revell, $2.00.) 

Great Napoleon’s Mother. Tschudi. (Dutton, 
$3.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpick, 
Librarian. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Art of Writing English. Meiklejohn. (Ap- 
pleton, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Dunne. (Russell, 
$1.25.) 

Electrical Instrument Making for Amateurs. (Bot- 
tone Excelsior Pub. Co., 50c.) 

Shakespeare’s England. Winter. (Macmillan, 
$1.00.) 

Poetical Works of Tennyson. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $2.00.) 

Poetry of Tennyson. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian, 

The Makers of Florence. Oliphant. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) 

History of Rome. Mommsen, (Scribner, 5 vols., 
$10.00.) 

The Makers of Venice. Oliphant. (Macmillan, 
$2.50.) ; 

Philosophy of History. Hegel. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 

Pagan and Christian Rome, Lanciani. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $6.00.) 
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Poems and Dramas. Goethe. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 
History of Nineteenth Century. Mackenzie. 
(Nelson, $1.00.) 
History of France. 
$5.00.) 
Anton Seidl. 


Watson. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 


Fink. (Scribner, $5.00.) 
_ Most Popular Novel. 
Unleavened Bread. Grant. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes Hitts, Librarian. 


Story of the Nineteenth Century. Brooks. 
(Lothrop, $1.50.) 
Wall Street Point of View. Clews. (Silver, 


Burdett & Co., $1.50.) 


Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 
Nature’s Calendar. Ingersoll. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Sailing Alone around the World. Slocum. 
tury Co., $2.00.) 

Paris as it Is. DeForest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.25.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

The Unknown. 


(Cen- 


Seton-Thompson, 
(Macmillan, 


Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 


Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Double- © 


day, Page and Co., $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Public Library. H. L. ELmMenporr, Zidrarian. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Sailing Alone around the World. 
(Century Co., $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck, Van-Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

American Anthology. Stedman. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $3.00.) 

Americans, Gibson. (Russell, $5.00.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

The Idiot at Home. Bangs. (Harper, $1.25.) 

History of England. Larned. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Master Christian. Corelli, (Dodd, Mead & 

Co., $1.50.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Public Library. Freperickx H. HILD, Librarian. 


Books on Thanksgiving Day. 
Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 


Eben Holden. 


(Macmillan, 


Seton-Thompson. 


Slocum, 


Innocents Abroad. Clemens. (American Pub, 
Co., $3.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00, net.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 


Three Men ina Boat. Jerome. (Holt, $1.25.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 
vols., $12.00.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Rand & Mc- 


Nally, $2.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Tommy and Grizel. Barrie. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Public Library. Wm. H. Brett, Librarian. 
Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50,) 
A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 

day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 


The Real David Harum. Vance. (Baker, 75 cts.) 


Home Folks. Riley. (Bowen, $1.50.) 
The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 


China’s Only Hope. Tung. (Revell, 75 cts.) 

With Both Armies. Davis. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Child Stories from the Masters. Mencfee. 
dergarten Literature Co., $1.00.) 

Story of Ohio. Black. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit Public Library. Hernry M. UTLEY, 
Librarian, 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Concentration. Loomis. (Loomis & Co., $1.25.) 

Motor Vehicles and Motors. Beaumont. (Lippin- 
cott, $10.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 


(Kin- 


(Macmillan, 


Seton-Thompson. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.5v.) 
Memoirs of Countess Potocka. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $3.50.) 


Science and Health. Eddy. 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
$1.00.) 

Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, $1.50.) 


(Armstrong, $3.25.) 
Hudson. (McClurg, 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Master Christian, 
Co., $1.50.) 


Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 











HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Acting Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Little Journeys. Hubbard. (Putnam, 5 vols., $1.75 
each.) 


Trail of the Sandhill Stag. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 
Present-Day Egypt. 
$2.50.) 
Etchingham Letters. Pollock and Maitland. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Three Men on Wheels. 
& Co., $1.50.) 
A Solitary Summer. 


Seton - Thompson, 
Penfield. (Century Co., 
Jerome. 


(Dodd, Mead 


(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. Mrs. CARRIE WESTLAKE 
Wuitney, Librarian. 


Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Middle Kingdom. Williams. (Scribner, < 
vols., $9.00.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. 
(Harper, $1.50.) 

Studies in Psychical Research. Podmore. 

‘ nam, $2.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 

day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 


Flournoy, 


(Put- 


What All the Worldis Seeking. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

The Break-up of China. Beresford, (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Rand & Mc- 
Nally, $2.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden, (Macmillan, 


$1.75.) 
Most Popular Novel, 


A Gentleman from Indiana, Tarkington, (Double- 
day & McClure, $1.50.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden, 
$1.75.) 


(Macmillan, 
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Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

Japan in Transition. Ransome. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Innocents Abroad. Clemens, (Amer. Pub. Co., 
$3.50.) 

Chinese Characteristics. Smith. 

Divine Pedigree of Man. 
$1.50.) 


(Revell, $2.00.) 
Hudson. (McClurg, 


Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Cen- 
tury Co., $1.50.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Sailing Alone around the World. Slocum, (Cen- 


tury Co., $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Tommy and Grizel. 


Barrie. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Public Library. Jas. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Little Journeys to Homes of Famous Authors, 


(Macmillan, 


Hubbard. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

Essays on Nature and Culture. Mabie. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $2.00.) 

Worldly Ways and Byways. Gregory. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 


tury Co., $2.50.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
The Workers. East—West. Wyckoff. (Scribner, 
2 vols., $2.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Free Public Library. ANNIE E. CHAPMAN, 
Librarian, 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women. 
Hubbard. (Putnam, $1.75.) 


Life of Dwight L. Moody. Moody. (Revell, 
$4.00.) 

Nippur. Peters, (Putnam, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Roosevelt. 
(Century Co., $2.25.) 

The Poetry of Tennyson, Van Dyke. (Scribner, 


$1.75.) 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist. 
ton, Mifflin & Co, $2.00.) 
Imperial Democracy. Jordon. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Kropotkin. (Hough- 
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China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.25.) . 


Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Public Library. Grorce T. CLark, Librarian. 


Books of the Operas of Wagner. 

Books on China, 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture. Quack- 
enbos, (Harper, $1.25.) 

Plays by Pinero. (Heinemann, 2/6 each.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Histories of the Jews. 

Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. (Har- 
per, $1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel, 


Tommy and “~izel. Barrie. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Library Association. J. C. Dana, 


Librarian, 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.50.) 

The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

The Individual, a Study of Life and Death. 
Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. 
(Harper, $1.50.) 

Theodore Parker, Chadwick. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $2.00.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Lectures. Stoddard. (Belford, Middlebrook & 
Co., $40.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Eleanor. Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Public Library. He.en J. McCaine, 


Librarian. 
History of Greece. Botsford. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 


Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Cen- 
tury Co., $1.50.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, Colvin. (Scrib- 
ner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., 
$12.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

In Tunewith the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Three Men on Wheels, Jerome. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Holy Roman Empire. Bryce. (Macmillan, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reiga of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


TORONTO 
Toronto Public Library. Jas. BAIN, Jr., 


Librarian, 


A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Man’s Value to Society. Hillis. (Revell, $1.25.) 

My Winter Garden. Thompson. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 

As Seen by Me. Bell. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Roseberry. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

The Rulers of the South. Crawford, (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. 
(Century Co., $2.50.) 

Soldiering in Canada. Levison. (Morary & Co, 
$2.00.) 

Most Pepular Novel, 


Tommy and Grizel. Barrie. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Public Library. Samvuet S. GREEN, Librarian. 


Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson, 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Workers. ‘East—West. Wyckoff. (Scribner, 
2 vols., $2.75.) 

Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $3.50.) ‘ 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Stage-coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmillan, 
$2.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Queen of the Adriatic. Clement. (Estes, $3.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden, Bacheller, (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
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